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THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC 


CONDITIONS ON CRIME—I 
By L. RADZINOWICZ 


N a previous issue of this Review ' we set out certain observations 

which we think may be of use when trying to establish a connexion 
between economic conditions and crime. It is our aim now to 
utilize the method outlined in that article in examining the problem 
empirically, that is, by studying the relationship between crime and 
economic conditions in a given social environment at a given period 
of time. 

For this purpose we have selected the social environment of 
Poland in the years from 1928 to 1934 because it offers exceptional 
possibilities for such a study. The principal advantages of this 
selection are as follows: (a) Police statistics are fully available for 
this period, and these statistics, as we have endeavoured to show, are 
for our present purpose more suitable than any other kind of 
criminal statistics. (5) Because of their system of recording (prac- 
tically uniform all over the country) and of the system of com- 
pilation (a minute differentiation of the various types of crime 
recorded) the Polish police statistics of this period present a very 
high degree of precision. (c) We were fortunate in being able to 
go direct to the source to consult the police files, and ourselves to 
make all the calculations necessary for the purpose of this study.* 
(d) We preceded these investigations by a detailed inquiry into the 
movement and distribution of crime in Poland over a period of 15 
years—a proceeding which allowed us to obtain a certain insight into 
the defects of the aforesaid police statistics and showed us to what 
extent we could rely on and utilize them. (e) As regards economic 
data we were particularly fortunate in obtaining valuable and trust- 
worthy material from the Institute for the Study of the Economic 
Situation attached to the Ministry of Industry and Trade which 
functioned at this particular period. (/) This economic material 


* See L. Radzinowicz: “ A Note on Methods of establishing the connexion between 
Economic Conditions and Crime,” Vol. XXXI, No. 3, July 1939. 

* The material used refers to police statistics (crimes known to the police), these 
being recorded monthly on special forms by Police Headquarters in every district of the 
country and sent to the Chief Police Headquarters in Warsaw. We got this raw material 
from that central source. 

* The economic indices of the Institute of which we have made use can be found in 
the Review published by the Institute under the title of: “ The Economic Situation. 
See Vol. IV, No. 10. 
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published in the form of indices is of such a nature that it gives us 
not only an insight into the development of the economic situation 
in Poland as a whole during this period, but also into the conditions 
of certain important strata of society. Thus we are enabled to 
examine the influence of economic conditions on crime by correlat- 
ing the economic conditions of certain social strata with the coeffi- 
cients of crimes prevalent in these strata. As we have pointed out 
in our former article this offers a very promising approach to the 
study of the problem. (g) The period chosen for this investigation 
is also very appropriate because during these years the economic 
situation in Poland passed through what is called a business cycle, 
permitting us to study the shaping of crime during prosperity, the 
beginning of depression, the crisis, and the beginning of recovery. 
(h) Poland also presents a very good background for such investiga- 
tions because the social stratification is very distinct and the outlines 
of the most important social classes are sharply defined. Therefore 
granted that economic forces have a repercussion on other social 
phenomena, it follows that in such an environment they should 
operate in a particularly obvious and direct manner. (i) Since we 
were actually in Poland while conducting these investigations, and 
the period was relatively short, we had the opportunity of taking into 
account many other factors which might have been thought to have 
an influence on crime, and we were able to form an estimate of their 
reactions and decide whether these modified in any way the course 
of crime during this period. (j) As we maintained previously, in the 
present state of investigation into the influence of economic conditions 
on crime there is a burning need for the elaboration of a more exact 
method of approach and for further research along monographic 
lines covering specific environments and periods, with differentia- 
tion between the types of offence. It appears to us therefore that as 
the material which we were thus fortunately able to collect is of this 
nature, full use should be made ofit. () Finally, we should like also 
to mention that when examining the results obtained from this mat- 
erial in the light of the results already obtained in this field by 
research workers in other countries, we have come to the conclusion 
that many principles of general application emerge from them. 
An examination of the economic situation in Poland during the 
years 1927-33 reveals two periods which differ radically from each 
other. The first period, 1927-29, marks the peak of prosperity and 
the second, covering the years 1931-33, the trough of the depression.’ 


1 It must, of course, be borne in mind that economic conditions cannot be cut up 
into such sharply defined periods as prosperity and crisis but they pass more oF less 
gradually from one to the other and vice versa. Thus, for example, although 1929 # 
usually taken as a year of prosperity, the first symptoms of the coming crisis appeared 
during the autumn of that year. 
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TABLE I 
Certain Inpices or Economic Lirg In 1927-29, AND IN 1931-33 
Base: 1927-29 = 100 


| Period oep-09,| Period 1931-33. 


j 
| 














National income . ; . . , : ’ 100-0 84:1 
Industrial output . | 1000 62"1 
No. of industrial establishments (-vit categories) : 100-0! 81-1 
Capital investment . : 100°0 41°3 
Real value of industrial wages -| 10008 | ° 
Employment in large- and medium-scale industries . | 1000 69°6 
Urban market consumption : - | 1000 951 
Rural market consumption . . : ° : ‘ 100-0 59°0 
Farm prices 4 i. 100°0! 31 
Prices of industrial goods bought by farmers . : -| 10002 | 10 


a ~ 1. Means for two-years period 1928-29. 





Nothing can show this more clearly than a glance at Table I, where 
we have collected some indices which t “ypity various aspects of 
economic life at this period. In the period 1931-33 as opposed to 
1927-29 the national income decreased by one-fifth, industrial out- 
put by two-fifths, one-fifth of the manufacturing plants were wiped 
out, investments dropped by two-thirds, one-third of the workers 
were unemployed, and market consumption in the rural districts 
shrank by two-fifths. Moreover, a very important point, too, this 
violent slump occurred during a relatively short period and took 
place in a country which is very poor, even at the best of times. 

Let us now examine the changes that took place in larceny and 
in its most typical forms during these periods. As we see from 
Table Il (which provides us with absolute figures and indices of 
increase), larceny as a whole increased by two-fifths in 1931-33 


TABLE II 
Torat Larceny, LARCENY WITHOUT BREAKING-IN, LARCENY FROM Frecps AND Forests, 
LARCENY WITH BREAKING-IN, AND LARCENY FROM RAILWAYS WITHOUT BREAKING-IN 
Periods: 1927-29 and 1931-33 
_ Absolute Figures and Index of Increase 


} 





| Index 
Type of offence. | Period 1927-29. Period 1931-33. (Base: ~ og 
= 100). 

Total larceny . ’ - | goa-ar 422°262 139°7 
Larceny without breaking-in ‘. - | 191°239 270°445 1414 
Larceny from fields, forests . ‘ -| §7°62 84-742 | 147°! 

Larceny with breaking-in : 33°4 45592 | 1364 
Larceny from railways without breaking-in 3°904 335 | 2103 
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as against 1927-29 (by 120,000 cases). Larceny without breaking- 
in (excluding house-breaking and burglary) likewise increased by 
two-fifths, i.e. by 80,000 cases. Thefts from fields and forests rose 
by one-half (by 27,000 cases). House-breaking and burglary 
increased by more than a third, i.e. by 12,000 cases. Thefts from 
railways (without breaking-in) were more than doubled (by over 
4,000 Cases). 

It has thus been shown that (1) the two periods during 1927-34, 
which differed radically from the economic point of view, differed 
also from the point of view of larceny; (2) it has also been shown that 





Grapu No. 1. 


the period of economic depression coincided with the period of a 
very marked increase in larceny and in its various forms (see graph 1). 

The question now arises whether the increase in larceny was a 
mass phenomenon, typical of all Poland, or whether it was the 
result of an increase only in certain districts. The establishing of 
the fact whether an increase in criminality upon a given territory 
has a general or a local character is of fundamental importance in 
the study of the influence of economic conditions on crime. 

The available material, upon which this study is based, makes 
it possible for us to answer this question, because it contains data 
for the crime movement not only for the country as a whole but 
also for the separate districts. / 
For this purpose we have grouped in Table III figures representing 
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TABLE III 


Torat Larceny, Larceny wirHouT BREAKING-IN, AND LARCENY FROM FiELps AND 
Forests IN 1927-29 AND 1931-33, BY Disrricts (AssoLuTE Fioures anp Inpax 


or INCREASE 











1927-29 = 100 
rs wo tédrdt:~Ci‘«‘é coy without Larceny from field 
Total larceny. breaking-in. and forest. 
Districts. a _ == adie lai il a 
1927-29. | 1931-33. | Index. || 1927-29. | 1931-33. | Index. | 1927-29. | 1931-33. Index. 
City of } 


Warsaw . 14° 17°953 | 120°0 | 9°580 | 12°462 |} 1301 | — — 
Warszawa . 17° | 28-8 161°5 | 13°927 | 21°700 | 155°8 | 2-21 4830 218-1 
; 368 3°603  263°8 





Lédz . . 18-209 | 30°777 | 16g9°0 | 15205  24°998 | 1644 

Kielce , 24748 | 35°044 | 141°6 | 1g°006 24-506 130°5 | 2°303 “501 238-9 
Lublin . || a2 —_ | 145°3 | 14°615 | 22°256 | 152-3 | 6-173 "977 | 14 4 
Bialystok . | 12°686 18-570 | 146-4 |) 9387 12°947  137°9 2157 4°244 — 
Wilno . || 19°745 «15°218 | t10°7 || 8-625 10°136/117°5 | 3°787' 4242 112°0 
Nowogrédek 995 11°779/ 1310) 5°166 7°501 | 145°2 | 2875 3°452 12071 
Polesie - 12671 17°014 13943 | 8280 9667 1168 91 3-968 189°8 
Wolyn . | 12-914 | 22°777 | aa | 8-460 | 15-504 183° 2-98 5458 1828 
Poznan .  1g°010 28-400 | 149°4 | 11-151 | 17-885 1604 1°465 2828 193-0 
Pomorze . 10°251 17°630/ 172-0) 6-563 | 11°515 175° 1190 «1806 | 159°8 
Upper Silesia 10-892 16-098 147°0 7°276| 10-914 141°8 | 1-076 = 1-256 | 116- 
Krak6w . 283399 97°157/| 191°1 | 16°125 | 20-441 | 126-8 | 6-457) 7°724/ 119° 
Lwéw - | 40°516 48-348 119-3 | 20°691 | 25°996 | 125°6 | 101 11°705  115°9 
Stanislaw6w  17°183 | 22-341 | 190°0 | 8-742 | 11-592 13926 | 5420 6-799 /| 124°2 
Tarnopol . 16-349 21-080 | 128-9 | 8-440 10°724 | 127° | 3848. 6-905 | 190°1 

j j | 








general larceny, larceny without breaking-in, and larceny from 
field and forest, in the different districts of the country for the 
period of prosperity and for the period of the slump. In the light 
of the indices which give us the percentage of the increase in crime 
we see that there was not one district in the whole country in which 
larceny decreased or even remained constant. On the contrary, 
the indices prove that the increase of larceny in general, and of its 





TABLE IV 
Certain Inpices or Economic Lire (1928-34) 
(Chain Indices) 
Indices. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 193%. 1932. | 1933- 1934- 
Industrial output A . . | 100°0 | -7 | $20 | 7 975 “1032 113°4 
No. of industrial establishments | wei * 
(categories I-VII) . ; . | 1000 | 103°0 | 97°0 | gt'4 | 88-2 | ggt 104g 
Capital investment . - | 000 | gt-g| 709 | 70°7 | 72°5 101'2  115°2 


Employment in the large- and | | 
medium-sized industries . + | 100°0 | 100°0 | 87-0 | 851 865 8-4 \1 
Real value of industrial wages. | 100-0 | 106-4 | 86-3 | 85-4 | 76°6 | roan | 11g 
Rural market consumption . j aed 1046 | 85:9 849 | 74°5 | Boo | go7 
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most typical forms, during the period of depression was a mass 
phenomenon in the whole of Poland. (See as an illustration of 
this process graph 2.) 

We have so far taken only two broad periods into consideration 
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Grapu No. 2. | 


(prosperity and crisis). It would serve a useful purpose now to 
push our investigation farther and to examine the period 1928-34, 
year by year. Table IV affords data on the trend of certain economic 
indices for the period under examination in the form of chain 
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indices,t and indicates that the trough of the crisis was reached 


i 2. 
. The course of larceny and of some of its most typical forms was 
examined in identical fashion. Table V gives chain indices for 
larceny in general, larceny excluding house-breaking and burglary, 
thefts from field and forests, house-breaking and burglary, thefts 


from railways without breaking-in. 








TABLE V 
Toran LARCENY AND sOme oF ITs Types (1928-34) 
(Chain Indices) 
anew ' : : —— 
Indices. | 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 1933- | 1934- 
ee rs ee | 
tal lar ° , ° - | 100-0 | "4 | 100°2 116-7 | 125°0 | 104°7 | 101° 
Le with | 100°0 | 504 i: 113°8 | 129°8 | 106-1 99 


Larceny without ing-in 
Larceny from fields and forests 
Larceny with breaking-in . 
Larceny from railways without 
breaking-in : : 2 1000 | 1322 85°6 (1709 135°9 98-0 | 90°5 


| 


These data make it possible to state that the greatest increase in 
larceny and its different forms, therein surveyed, took place in the 


years enumerated: 


100°0 S978 856 | 135°6 | 127°8 106-1 | 111°8 
100°0 | 97°2 106-7 | 11I'4 127°8 965 | 92°5 











193. 1932. 

Larceny (total) Sal as | per cent. 25 P per cent. 

Larceny (breaking-in uded) 13° ’ 23° “ 
Thefts ann fields and forests . : - 356 : 278 ow 
House-breaking and burglary . : - 2S wo 278 
Thefts from boon (breaking-in excluded) 70 ” sso lw 


and shows that just in the year 1932, when there was the greatest 
decline in the indices of economic life, there was also the greatest 
increase in total larceny and in its most common types. 

During the course of a single year, the trough year of 1932, 
larceny increased by one-quarter, i.e. by nearly 90,000 cases, whilst 
some forms of this crime increased in even greater measure, i.e. by 
more than a third. 

In 1931, on the other hand, a slightly better year than 1932 and, 
therefore, likewise a very bad year as regards the economic condi- 
tion of the masses, the total amount of larceny increased by one- 
sixth, i.e. by 50,000 cases; here again, some types of larceny were 

1 Whilst in ordi indi i i owi in 
ns ess ee at Te arin ee eae be Par 
1928, and 1928 the base year for 1929, and so on. This system of indices makes it 
sible to establish with precision the changes yielded by the phenomena examined 


year to year. 
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still more marked by increase, in some cases a”third and in others 
two-thirds, over the figure for previous years. 

Let us now examine more closely the most common and im- 
portant kinds of larceny in connexion with economic conditions in 
the period under investigation. First of all, that type of larceny 
included in police statistics under the general heading of “ Other 
types of larceny excluding house-breaking and burglary.” This 
type of larceny, which represents two-thirds of the total cases of 
larceny reported, includes petty theft. 

In order to ascertain the influence exercised by economic condi- 
tions on this type of larceny, we must compare the set of these crime 
figures with a set of economic indices representing the status of 
that part of the population which presumably commits this type 
of crime. Petty theft is a type of crime committed especially by 
the poorer strata of society. The best thing we can do, therefore, 
is to compare the index of larceny without breaking-in with the 
following sets of economic indices: that .of unemployment amongst 
manual workers and of real wage rates paid in industry, because 
they depict the condition of the town-workers; ! secondly, with that 
of rural market consumption which reflects the condition of the 
large masses in the agricultural districts. From Table VI, in which 


TABLE VI 


ABSOLUTE Ficures AND INDICES OF LARCENY WITHOUT BREAKING-1IN; INDICES oF Unem- 
PLOYMENT AMONGST MANUAL WorKERS, OF REAL VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL WAGES, AND 
or Rurat Market Consumption (1928-34) 


| 


Larceny without breaking-in. 





—a€ Co | Rest value of Rural market 

Years. ) 

a - Indices. | a a —- consumption. 
1928 191-806 100°0 le i _ 
1929 191°357 99°7 wie 106-4 at 
1930 200°684 104°6 s00°0 93'9 ig8 
1931 mot 1190 219-2 Bo-2 o 
1932 282: 46 147°4 316-0 61-4 568 
1933 300-061 156°4 326-8 62-7 494 


1934 298-773 155°7 310°9 71-2 448 


we have grouped absolute figures and indices for larceny without 
breaking-in and the economic indices described above, we see that 
they follow during this period of 1928—34 a strikingly similar course. 
In 1929, following the economic improvement of 1928, larceny 
without breaking-in shows a certain decline. In the next year, 

1 The index rated by S. 
Lewy" of the Employment Fund (wc Selected Studies of the Iwate f Soa 


Problems, Fasci 1, Warsaw, 1938, p. 14). All the remaining ones are taken from the 
Institute for Econemic Research. 
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with the beginning of the crisis, larceny without breaking-in marks 
an increase which is not yet very substantial owing to the prosperity 
of the preceding two years. When, however, in 1932 the crisis 
became more acute, larceny reacted sharply, reaching a level nearly 
20 per cent. higher than that of four years before. From then, 
almost automatically, with the deepening of the economic crisis and 
the deterioration in the conditions of larger masses of the population, 
the index of larceny without breaking-in leapt up, and 1933 saw 
the volume of larceny increased, in comparison with 1928, nearly 
50 per cent. In 1934, with a slight improvement in economic 
conditions, the index of larceny without breaking-in came to a 
standstill, stabilizing itself on the high level of the year 1933 (graphs 
3 and 4 illustrate this parallel). 

A no less striking parallel may be observed in the case of another 
type of larceny, that of larceny from fields and forests. Whilst 
larceny without breaking-in is a form of crime committed both in 
town and country, thefts from cultivated areas and from forests 
are characteristic of the rural parts of the country. The rural 
population of Poland constitutes 73 per cent. of the total number 
of inhabitants, and thefts from fields and forests must naturally be 
a very common type of offence. According to Police statistics, such 
thefts accounted for one-fifth of the aggregate number of larcenies 
reported. 

Following the method we have adopted we shall now compare 
the index of larceny from fields and forests with such economic 
indices as depict the material situation of the rural population 
during the period under review. The indices for rural market 
consumption, prices of commodities sold by the farmers, and prices 
of industrial commodities purchased by the farming class best serve 
this purpose. The index of rural market consumption indicates 
the general level of the living conditions of the rural classes. The 
index of slaughter-house animal prices is a no less sensitive indica- 
tion of the material position of the agriculturists; the income 
secured from the sale of these commodities represents on the average 
about two-thirds of the total income made out of farming (in the 
period 1931-35 it represented more than 50 per cent. of the total 
income). Clearly the broad masses of the rural population depend 


* See, “ Badania nad oplacalnoscia gospodarstw wloscianskich w rok gosp, 1934-35” 
(Studies on the money yield of peasant holdings in the operating year 1934-35, 
Report of the Dept. of Small Holdings Agricultural Economy. Warsaw, 1936, pp. 70-71. 

_We cannot take into consideration as an index of the material situation of the rural 
districts the index of the prices of grain: for some elements of the rural population a rise 
iM grain quotations is tantamount to an improvement in their situation, but for other 
elements (particularly for the very large number of smallholders who must buy grain 
from others in order to subsist) this rise in the price of grain is equivalent to a deteriora- 
ton in their economic condition. 
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for a livelihood, apart from auxiliary sources of income, for the most 
part on the sale of slaughter-house animals and of cereals; hence 
the prices of these commodities determine the standard of living 
of this part of the population. During the period under examina- 
tion, the prices yielded by the sale of these products slumped sharply 
and the seriousness of the situation was aggravated by the fact that 
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Grapu No. 4. 


the prices of the manufactured commodities, purchased by the rural 
classes, did not fall so sharply as agricultural prices. Obviously, 
the prices paid by the rural classes for manufactured goods must 
affect their material condition and hence should be likewise taken 
into consideration. 
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TABLE VII 


ABSOLUTE Figures AND Inpices OF LARCENY FROM FieLps AND Forests. Inpices op 
RuraL Market Consumption, Prices oF SLAUGHTER-HOUSE ANIMALS, AND op 
Prices or InpusTRIAL ComMODITIES PURCHASED BY Farmers (1928-34) 


Larceny from fields and 
forests. 





( = 
* 
‘ 


ve 
as 
a 


Prices of slaughter- Pri ; . 
Rural market house animals ices of industrial 
consumption. sold direct by  °O™modities bought 
farmers. by farmers. 


“Sa | 
jute , 
figures. Indices. 


| 
| 
cerstioainal 
| 
} 
| 


1928 = = 61677 1000 100°0 100°0 100°0 
1929 60°293 97°77 104°6 105'5 100°7 
1930 51-601 836 898 86:9 98°5 
1931 69°965 1134 76°2 56°7 90"4 
1932 89°45 144°9 56-8 43°8 81-0 
1933 ‘857 1538 49°4 42°5 72°6 
1934 106-049 1719 448 36°7 70°3 


In Table VII we have grouped larceny from field and forests 
(absolute figures and indices) and the economic agricultural indices 
described above. As we see, in the year 1929 which, with the year 
1928, brought prosperity to the agricultural population as well as 
to the rest, larceny from fields and forests takes a favourable turn. 
Even in the following year, 1930, when crisis in the agricultural 
situation began to make itself felt, larceny still shows a decrease and 
even a marked one. This unexpected decrease may, to a great 
extent, be explained by the fact that the immediately preceding 
period of prosperity was still exercising a strong influence, strong 
enough to counteract the evil effects of the first year of depression. 
4 When, however, in the year 1931 the economic position of the 
agricultural masses not only continued in its downward trend, but 
took a sharp turn for the worse, larceny from fields and forests reacted 
i 3 strongly, showing an increase of more than 13 per cent. compared 
with the year 1928. From then the economic agricultural situation 
5 continued to fall steadily and disastrously. Simultaneously, larceny 
from fields and forests reveals an enormous and _ steady increase; 
at the end of the period of examination the index of this type of 
larceny is nearly 72 per cent. higher than in 1928.! (See also 

graph 5.) ee 
Let us examine now a new type of larceny, that classified in 
police criminal records under the heading of “ larceny with break- 
ee 1 Investigations following another method for estimating the economic situation of the 
Be rural classes confirm that there was a steady deterioration as from 1929, whilst the trough 
of the crisis, as far as agriculture was concerned, was during the year 1934-35- Thus 
Prof. W. Staniewicz, Director of the Dept. of Small Holdings Agricultural Economy, State 

Sci. Inst. of Rural Economy, Pulawy, Poland, IX Report (1934-35), states: “ The 

under review was the most difficult for agriculture of all the crisis years, and as follows 


from the statistical section of the Report, constituted the trough of the crisis and the 
maximum rural impoverishment ” (ibid., p. vii). 
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ing-in.” This type of crime includes burglary and house-breaking 
but excludes safe-breaking and larceny from railways with forcible 
entry. Taken as a whole, larceny with forcible entry accounts for 
about ro per cent. of the total number of thefts. 

Analysing larceny with forcible entry, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the types of offences included in this group are by no 
means uniform in character. There are serious cases of larceny, 
and there are petty ones; in many cases, only slight differences in 
the modus operandi distinguish burglary or house-breaking from 
ordinary larceny. It is obvious also that larceny with forcible 
entry is committed in large town milieux, in small towns, and in 
rural areas; whilst, as already stated, the economic situation in 
these environments was by no means identical during the period 
under examination. 








TABLE VIII 
LARCENY WITH BREAKING-IN (1928-34). ABSOLUTE FicuREs AND INprcEs 
Years. Absolute figures. Indices. 
1928. . 33°706 100°0 
1929 _- > | 32°773 97°2 
1930 . ‘ sors 103°8 
1931 . ° ‘44 115°5 
1932 - . "793 147° 
1933 - ‘ "050 142° 
1934 - el 44°442 131°8 





Excluding safe-breaking and larceny from railways with breaking-in. 


In spite of these circumstances, as can be seen from Table VIII, 
the course of larceny with forcible entry is in harmony with that 
of economic conditions during the period investigated. The slight 
recovery in 1929 proceeded concurrently with a slight decrease in 
the number of larcenies with forcible entry, whilst the depression 
noted in 1930, 1931, and 1932 went hand in hand with a considerable 
increase in the offences in question; the greatest increase in such 
larcenies took place in 1932, a year marked by the greatest deteriora- 
tion in economic conditions. Theft with forcible entry, which 
fluctuated in the neighbourhood of 33,000 cases in 1928-30, 
increased by 15,000 cases during the years of 1931 and 1932 when 
the depression was so acute. Larceny with forcible entry in 1933 
showed no significant fluctuations, whilst in 1934, when a distinct 
measure of recovery became apparent in the case of the urban 
population, there was a considerable decrease in the number of 
such larcenies, which, however, remained at a high level, nearly 
one-third above that noted in times of prosperity. 
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Interesting information can be gathered when examining the 
influence of economic conditions on larceny from railways without 
forcible entry. This type of larceny accounts for about 1 to 
1°5 per cent. of the aggregate number of larcenies. In the great 
majority of cases, thefts from the railways are simply pilfering of 
coal from waggons by the unemployed and the poorer classes in 
town and country. The area affected by this form of larceny is 
that covered by the seven most highly industrialized western voivod- 
ships of Poland, since it is through them that the greater part of 
the coal transports run (districts of Krakéw, Slask, Poznan, Pomorze, 
Kielce, Lodz, and Warszawa). Larceny of this kind pre-eminently 
serves for the satisfaction of the personal needs of the poorer popula- 
tion as far as fuel is concerned and its greatest incidence is during 
the coldest months (in December, January, and February). 

Table LX gives data on thefts from railways (without forcible entry) 


during 1928-34. 








TABLE IX 
LaRCENY FROM RAILWAYS WITHOUT BREAKING-IN (1928-34). ABSOLUTE FIGURES AND 
INDICES 

Vears. Absolute figures. Indices. 
1928. ‘ 3:50! 100°0 
1929. : 4°629 132°2 
1930. ° 3904 119°2 
t9gs . "773 193°5 
1932 . . 9°207 30 
1933 - ‘ ee 257°8 
. : a 233°3 


1934 





_ An examination of these figures at once reveals the enormous 
increase in larceny during 1929. This upward jump, of more than 
one-third, cannot be explained by the action of economic conditions, 
since the year 1929 was one of relative prosperity. The cause of 
this great increase in the number of thefts from the railways was 
the climatic factor, one which has attracted the attention of crimino- 
logists for long past, and which appeared in acute form during the 
exceptionally severe winter of 1929." 

These intense and prolonged frosts induced the poorer population 
to resort much more frequently to larceny in order to satisfy their 
need for fuel. 

' According to the data of the Polish State Meteorological Institute, the winter of 1929 
was marked by unusually severe frosts, ualled for scores of years past even in the case 
of the relatively cold climate of Poland. average temperature in Warsaw during 
January 1928 was minus 0-9°C., in February minus 1-4° C.; in January 1929 it was 
minus 6-9° C. and in February minus 13-9°C. The mean February temperature in 
1929 was a record low level never encountered in any of the years between 1826 and 1885. 
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TABLE X 


LARCENY PROM RAILWAYS WITHOUT BREAKING-IN IN JANUARY AND FesruAry IN 1928 


AND 1929 IN CERTAIN Districts (ABsOLUTE FicuRES), AND MEAN T} 
THESE MONTHS 


EMPERATURE IN 





January and February, 

















Distt 1928. January and February, 
Te ture. °C. T a 
| EMRE ERE | MPP ER SFE 

49 191 
— 27 3 
Pomerania . 55 99 
Kielce . 22 4 
Lédé é 61 a 
W: a 36 " 
arszawa . 4 e 














From Table X, which contains figures of larceny from railways 
during January and February in 1928 and 1929 for the seven 
districts where this type of larceny is chiefly committed, we see that 
these months in the year 1929 brought a considerable increase as 
compared with the corresponding month in 1928. The increase 
in some districts was two-fold, in others three-fold, and even four- 
fold. Naturally, the climatic factor in this case is closely linked to 
the economic one because even the sharpest winter will not cause 
an increase in criminality if the population can afford to buy coal 
instead of stealing it. Apart from the year 1929, when the climatic 
factor came into play, thefts from railways take a strikingly parallel 
course with the economic situation. Nothing can show it more 
clearly than the comparison of the index of thefts from railways 
with the index of unemployment as shown in Table XI and graph 6. 


TABLE XI 


Inpices oF Larceny rrom RAILWAYS WITHOUT BREAKING-IN, AND INnpices oF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AMONGST MANUAL WorKERS (1930-34) 


ee 


“e 


#8 Balin 3 


Years. 


Base: 1930 = 100 


Larceny from railways 
-in. 


Unemployment amongst 








ay 7 


without breaking manual workers. 
4 
1930 . 100-0 100-0 
1931 . 170°8 219°2 
s 1932 . 232° 316-0 
Bi 1933 - 227° 326-8 
ar 1934 - 206-0 310°9 
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We now come to thefts by pickpockets. It is obvious that this 
type of larceny occurs principally in towns and more especially in 
large towns. As we see from Table XII, theft by pickpockets seems 
at a first glance to follow an irregular course. This should not 
surprise us, because a great number of fortuitous factors influence 
this type of larceny. So, for instance, when examining theft by 


TABLE XII 
Larceny By Picxivc Pockets (1928-34). Asso.uTe Ficurzs 











Years. | Absolute figures. | Years. Absolute figures. 
1 j 
1928 . : - 11-226 |} 1992 . : ed 10°517 
1929 . ‘ . 12°144 | 1933 - ‘ ‘ 9°318 
1930 . ‘ ‘ 10-694 | 1934 - . | 9°304 


1931 . ; . 9°342 


pickpockets in each separate large town we see that in Poznan the 
number of cases reported leaps up from 375 cases in 1928 to 1,213 
in 1929 and then drops to 246 in 1930. The sudden jump of 1929 
can only be explained by the fact that the Polish national exhibition 
was held in Poznah in that year, attracting to the town thousands of 
visitors and giving exceptional opportunities to pickpockets. When, 
however, we eliminate these fluctuations we notice a distinct 
ee. A period of prosperity brings an increase in theft 

y pickpockets while a period of depression brings a decrease; so, 
comparing the period of 1927-29 with that of 1931-33, we observe 
that the number of pickpockets dropped from 11,583 to 9,726, 
which means a decrease of 16 per cent. Thus, theft by pickpockets 
shows an opposite trend to that of other types of larceny, which 
decrease in periods of prosperity and increase in periods of depres- 
ion. So, compared with 1927-29, larceny without breaking-in 
increased in 1931-33 by 41-4 per cent., thefts from fields and forests 
by 47:1 per cent., Abel ot oo and burglary by 36-4 per cent., 
thefts from railways without breaking-in by 110-3 per cent.; but 
theft by pickpockets decreased by 16 per cent. It must be noted 
that this decrease is as significant of the influence of economic con- 
ditions as is the increase in other types of larceny. 

The same economic conditions which impoverish the masses and 
incite them to commit various forms of larceny, likewise impoverish 
the classes which supply the victims of pickpockets, and so offer 
less opportunity for theft. People have less money in their pockets, 
cut down travelling by trams and railways, reduce their attendance 
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at theatres, cinemas, and other places of amusement.’ The decrease 
in thefts by pickpockets during the years of crisis is, therefore, just 
as characteristic of the influence of economic conditions on crimina- 
lity as is the increase in the other types of larceny examined in this 
study. 

Closely related to larceny is robbery, i.e. theft with the application 
of violence. As might be expected, the changes in the incidence 
of this type of offence proceeded on similar lines to ordinary larceny 


(Table XIII). 
TABLE XIII 
Rospery (1928-34). Asso.utre Ficures anv INpICEs 








Years. Absolute figures. Indices. 
1928. o | 1°332 100°0 
1929 . ° Irig 83-6 
1930 . ‘ 1er7t pw 8 
1931. ‘ 1° P 
1932. . a 11 2 
1933 - ; 1°575 118-2 
1934 - ; 1bo4 120°4 





Table XIII shows a considerable decrease in robbery during 1929, 
but beginning with 1930 a steady and regular increase took place. 
During the period under investigation robbery increased by 20 per 
cent., and the greatest increase occurred during the worst years 
of the crisis (1931 and 1932), whilst the year 1934, marked by cer- 
tain symptoms of recovery, brought only a very slight increase. 

The influence of economic conditions becomes still more evident _ 
when we consider the period of relative prosperity of 1927-29 and 
the trough of the crisis of 1931-33 (see Table XIV). It can be noted 
that robbery increased during the hard times as against the prosper- 
ous years by more than one-fifth. 








TABLE XIV 
Rossery (1927-29 AND 1931-33). ABsoLUTE FicurEs AND INDICES 
| } Indices 
Period. Absolute figures. (1927-29 = 300). 
hintaan | with 2-2 
1927-29 a 1ai2 100°0 
1931-33 ° | 1°470 | 121°3 





__' The railways transported in 1929 about 7,100 million passengers and 4,712 million 
mle; The tramway systems puoi 4061 million ers in 1928 and 348'3 
million in 192. In cities of over 100,000 population cachaling Wilno) there were 
31,646 thousand cinema tickets sold in 1 and 25,797 thousand 
1936.) 
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Simple larceny and robbery are the most primitive forms of 
economic criminality. Let us now examine the more complicated 
forms, such as embezzlement and fraud. 








| 


TABLE XV 
Fraup AND EmBezzLement (1927-34). ABsoLuTe Ficures anv Inpices 
Fraud. | Embezzlement. 
— Absolute | Indices =| = Abeoluto, =| —Ssndices 
figures. | (1928 = 100). figures. } (1928 = 100), 

1927 . 7598 | 976 9658 93°5 
1928 . 7.725 100°0 10°330 100-0 
1929 “497 110-0 11-983 116-0 
1930. | 9°093 117°7 | 13°042 | 126- 
1931 . | 10°297 133°3 — 135° 
1932 . It: 146°7 15 153°2 
~ . | ae 155°3 1e-758 162-2 
1934 - | 10-901 140°! 16-073 1556 


From Table XV, which affords absolute data and indices of fraud 
and embezzlement, we gather that neither of these crimes followed 
a similar course to the economic offences so far examined. We 
find that: a 

(a) Fraud and embezzlement increase during years of crisis; the 
former increased from 8,497 in 1929 to 9,093 in 1930, the latter from 
11,983 to 13,043; and the increase continued in 1931 and 1932. 

(6) We note, however, that fraud and embezzlement increase not 
only during years of economic crisis but also during years of pros- 
perity. Fraud rose from 7,538 in 1927 to 7,725 in 1928 and em- 
bezzlement from 9,658 to 10,330. 

This trend can be summed up as follows: 


Fraud increases. Embezzlement increases. 
During prosperity (1929 as against 1927) . 12°7 per cent. 24 per cent. 
During crisis (1932 as against 1930) . — oe 21-3 


In addition it is important to note that the increase in fraud and 
embezzlement in the period of crisis is by no means greater than 
during prosperity. This becomes evident when examining the 
course of the two offences year after year by chain indices: 


Fraud. Embessiement. 
Period of prosperity 1928 ‘ ‘ o + 5 e 3 
1929 . . - +10 + 16 
Period of crisis 1931 (ii iek «ree Pw. 
1932 ° . - +1071 + 12°9 


- These data refer not to the whole of Poland, but to the central and eastern districts 
only. 
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TABLE XVI 


Apsotute Ficures AND InpIces OF FrauD AND EMBEZZLEMENT; INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ON 
THE Basis or LICENCES IssUED FoR CaTecorigs I-III; Commercta, UNDERTAKINGS 

on THE Basis or Licences issveD For CaTecories I-II (1927-29 AND 1929-33) 
Period: 1927-29; year 1927 = 100 

Period: 1929-33; year 1929 = 100 




















is | Industriel plants on | Commesciel undee- 
Fraud. Embezzlement. basis of licences issued | taki on basis of 
for Categories I-III.* | lic. tegories I-11. 
Years. Lome +unigie: j a ¥ ee Eee FE, Bore 
| —Y | In | Absolute | roaices, | Absolute | rasices | Absolute | 1, dices 
1927 a 7538 | 100°0 | 9658 | 100°0 418 | 100°0 | 19°299 | 100°0 
1928 . | 7°725 | 1025 | 10-330 106-9 504 1206 | 20°774 | 1076 
1929. | 8-497 | tra? | 11g8g | 1241 513 122°7 | 21-922 | 1105 
| | 
1929 . 8497 | 100°0 | 11-983 | 100°0 51 100°O | 21°922 | 100°0 
1930. | 9-093 | 107-0 13°042 | 108-8 460 ee 20°955 | 983 
1931 . | 10297 | Iar-2 | 14012 | 116-9 420 rg | 1¢ g0°7 
1932 | 1a | 133°4 15 824 132°! 355 692 | 15°787 | 740 
1933 + | 11-ggb | 1412 | 175 139°9 330 643 | 12682 | 599 














1 Large industrial plants employing over 250 workers. ; 
* Wholesale commercial und ings and large- and medium-sized retail undertakings. 


In order to ascertain the connexion between economic conditions 
and these types of offences we must compare them with indices 
relevant to this sphere of economic activity with which these crimes 
are most closely associated. The best indices in this respect are 
undoubtedly those giving the number of licences granted to indus- 
trial plants and to commercial undertakings. From Table XVI, in 
which we have grouped these two indices together with the indices 
of fraud and embezzlement (separately for the period of prosperity 
and that of crisis), we see that simultaneously with the increase 
of the industrial and commercial establishments fraud and 
embezzlement rose, while the period of depression brought with it 
a decline in these economic indices but an increase in the offences 
concerned. 

This process should not be interpreted as denying the influence 
of economic conditions on the course of these offences, but it means 
that this influence is of a particular kind. There is no doubt that 
the increase of fraud and embezzlement under the conditions, both 
of prosperity and depression, is closely influenced by these economic 
trends. Times of prosperity extend economic activity, which in its 
turn leads to an increase in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. This results in greater possibilities and opportunities for the 
committing of frauds and embezzlements. It is also possible that 
the greater ease in earning money during such times stimulates 
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feelings of greed and the desire for wealth secured with the least 
effort and in the shortest possible time. There are some types of 
fraud which inevitably accompany prosperity. 

Depression causes a restriction of economic activity ; consequently 
there are fewer opportunities for committing frauds. Yet, depression 
and economic crisis affect those engaged in commerce and banking, 
so that, very often, when they find themselves unable to secure the 
necessary funds to maintain their standard of living by honest 
professional activity they resort to embezzlements and fraud. 

Until now we have not distinguished between female and male 
criminality. It would be of interest to investigate how changes in 
economic conditions react on criminality differentiated according 
to sex. Polish police statistics merely record the type of offence, 
regardless of sex, and so make such a study impossible in detail. 
However, the gap is filled to some extent by the crime of abandoning 
and deserting children which is committed by women. 

The abandonment and desertion of children is an offence which 
is typical of the poorer classes in towns; it is committed almost 
exclusively by female servants, or by villagers who have drifted into 
the towns in search of work, by the low wage-earner, by the unem- 
ployed, and by workers with heavy family responsibilities, etc. 











TABLE XVII 
ABANDONMENT OF CHILDREN (1928-34). AssoLUTE FicurREs 
Years. Absolute figures. Years. | Absolute figures. 
1928 . . ° 1°435 1932 . . . 2°037 
1929 . , ‘ I- 1933 - e . 2-224 
1930 . : ‘ 1°58 1934 - ‘ ; 2°222 
193! , 1-366 
Be “Sh FS So 











The available data indicate how closely the abandonment of 
children is related to changes in economic conditions. As can be 
seen from Table XVII, during the years of prosperity (1928-29), the 
abandonment of children maintained a constant level, but when 
the economic conditions deteriorated this offence began to mse. 
From 1930 this upward movement continued until 1933, when the 

es were more than 40 per cent. higher than those in the years 
of prosperity. 1934 brought with it the first signs of economic 
recovery, and abandonments of children at once ceased to increase, 
still maintaining the level of 1933. ae 

It would be opportune to examine these figures in connexion with 
indices reflecting the economic situation of the social strata of 
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women committing this type of offence. Unfortunately such 
indices are not available; it will, therefore, be necessary to utilize 
indices which only indirectly reflect the situation of this group. 


TABLE XVIII 


Inpices or CxHILD ABANDONMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AMONGST MANUAL WORKERS, AND 
Reat Vavue or InpustRiAL Waces (1928-34) 


Base: 1928 = 100 








al - 
en | Cand chendenment. Unemployment amongst Real value of 
1928. ls | 100°0 _ sone 
1929 . ot 101° | _ 106°4 
1930 . | 11 100°0 93°9 
1931 . ‘4 123°! a1gra 2 
1932 . af 142°0 316-0 61-4 
1933 . if 155°0 326-8 62-7 


1934 - . | 1550 gio-9 71-2 





Table X VIII, which contains indices of child abandonment, of unem- 
ployment amongst wage-earners, and of the real value of industrial 
wages, shows a remarkable parallelism. Every increase in unem- 
ployment and every decline in the real value of wages takes place 
concurrently with a growth in the abandonment of children. The 
greatest increase in unemployment and the greatest decline in the 
real value of wages occur in 1931 and 1932, in which years the 
number of children abandoned reached the peak. Unemployment 
decreased and the real value of wages rose in 1934 and the index 
of child abandonments remained constant for the first time since 
the year 1928 (see also graph 7). 

In order to point out more effectively the close relationship 
between economic conditions and the abandoning of children let 


TABLE XIX 
Inpices OF LARCENY WITHOUT BREAKING-IN AND OF CHILD ABANDONMENT (1928-94) 
Base: 1928 = 100 








Years. | Larcen —— | Child abandonment. 
1928, a 100°0 100°0 
1929 te | 99° 101° 
1930 te . 104 110 
1931. . 11g°0 t23°t 
1932 : . | YS | 142°0 
1933 156-4 155°0 


1934 . 155°7 155°0 
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Grapu No. 7. 


us compare this offence with such a typically economic crime as 
larceny without breaking-in. Comparing these two offences (see 
Table XIX), we note the following: 

(2) Both offences showed analogous rates of increase in 1928-34: 
55°7 per cent. in the case of larceny without breaking-in and 55 
per cent. in that of the abandonment of children. 
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(6) The peak points of increase for both types of offence were in 
the same years, in 1931 and 1932, with the latter year yielding a 
maximum for both larceny without breaking-in, increased by 23-8 
per cent., and child abandonment by 15-4 per cent. (1932); the 
respective figures for 1931 were 13°8 per cent. and 11-3 per cent. 

(c) Finally, it is necessary to state that both types of offences 
followed virtually the same course in relation to the same economic 
indices: every increase in unemployment and every decrease in the 
real value of industrial wages proceeded concurrently with increase 
in the number of cases of larceny without breaking-in and of 
children abandoned. 

It follows from the above that changes in economic conditions 
react powerfully and analogously both on larceny without breaking- 
in (at least three-quarters of the reported cases are committed by 
men) and on such a characteristically feminine offence as the aban- 
donment of children (see graph 8). 

With regard to crimes against the person, Polish police statistics 
make it possible to study assault and battery, homicide, and arson. 


TABLE XX 


ASSAULT AND Battery (1927-34). ABSOLUTE FicuREs 





Years. Absolute figures. Years. | Absolute figures. 
1927 . . . 57°026 | 1931 . : : | 7°°975 
1928 . ; a4 71-210 } 1932 . ° . s0°815 
rs. 4g ed 72189 | 1933 - . - | 7 
1930 . , : 74°282 } 84-244 


1934 - ° - | 


Table XX affords data on assault and battery. The figures show 
that this type of offence followed a special course during the period 
under investigation. There was a marked increase during the 
years of prosperity; this increase was particularly strong in 1928, 
when this offence increased by 14,000. The upward trend was so 
strong that as late as 1930, when the symptoms of economic crisis 
were already quite unmistakable, the number of reported cases 
slightly exceeded that for 1929. During the trough of the crisis, in 
1931-33, there was a marked decrease in the number of assault 
and battery, a decline as great as the increase had been; in fact, the 
1933 level returned to that of 1927. Some measure of economic 
recovery was evident in 1934 and this was accompanied by a slight 
increase in the number of reported assaults. 

We shall now as before compare the index of this offence with the 
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Grapu No. 8. 


indices typical of the economic condition of that part of the popula- 
tion mainly responsible for this offence. (See Table XXI.) 

The living conditions of the working classes in town and country 
improved during 1927-28, as shown by the indices quoted; simul- 
taneously, the number of assaults increased greatly. When economic 
conditions deteriorated (in 1931-33), the number of assaults 
decreased considerably. era 

On the whole, it can therefore be stated that an amelioration in 
the material condition of the urban and rural working classes 
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TABLE XXI 


Inpices or AssAULT AND BATTERY, UNEMPLOYMENT AMONGST MANUAL Workers, Rear 
Va.ue or InpusrriAL WaGcEs AND OF RuraL Market Consumption (1927-34) 


Base: 1928 = 100 








Unemployment } 

ult and Real value of Rural market 
Years. “Dettery. | amongst manual | industrial wages. | consumption. 
1927 . 80-0 = 104°6 
1928 . 100°0 _ 100-0 100-0 
1929. 101-3 = 106-4 104°6 
1990 . 1043 100°0 93°9 “8 
1931. | 2192 “2 2 
1932. 8-0 316-0 61-4 56-8 
1933 - =. 3268 | 62-7 49° 
1934 - 88- 310°9 71-2 44 





accompanies an increase in the number of cases of assault and a 
decrease is noted when conditions deteriorate. Naturally, in this 
case, as in other attempts to correlate two social Pea. it is 
necessary to avoid excessive generalisations and simplifications. 
For there is a whole complex of factors at work here, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain their influence. It is generally 
accepted that one of the most influential factors affecting the course 
of this offence is the consumption of alcohol. 


TABLE XXII 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY, AND CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC Beverages (1927-34) 





| Sale of potable spirits by the State Alcohol 











. Assault and battery | (in terms of 100°). 
ane | (1928 < 100) | 
| g In thous. hectolitres. | Indices (1928 = 100). 
a } 
1927. | 80-0 501 | 84-0 
1928. | 100°0 396 100-0 
1929. 101°3 13 — 
1930. | 104° 529 7 
t93t F | 3 66-4 
1932. 84-0 | 335 | 56-2 
1984 | 88- ‘Bs 14 
| | 





_ In order to establish the value of this finding we have compared 
in Table XXII these two phenomena. The figures regarding the 
consumption of alcohol refer to alcohol in terms of 100° spirits, sold 
by the State Spirits Monopoly.t| Obviously these figures cannot 
depict the situation quite faithfully, since they do not take into 


1 See Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland, 1937, Polish edition, p. 143- 
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account alcohol produced illegally or smuggled into the country, 
etc., but they have none the less a highly symptomatic value. 
From this table we can draw the following conclusions (see also 
graph 9): ae 
(a) The number of assault and battery taken in conjunction with 
the consumption of alcohol indicates a considerable parallelism 
























































Grapu No. g. 


between the two phenomena. The consumption of alcohol in- 
creased enormously in 1928 and the number of cases of assault like- 
wise rose sharply. There was a slight rise in the amount of alcohol 
sold in 1929 and again there was a slight rise in the number of 
woundings. The consumption of alcohol in 1930 declined greatly, 
but the number of cases of battery and assault still continued to 
rise, although slightly, and fell only in 1931. The year 1931, as 
also 1932, was marked by a very noticeable decline in the amount 
of alcohol consumed and during these years the number of cases 
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of battery and assault decreased very greatly. This downward 
movement was continued in 1933 in spite of the fact that the con- 
sumption of alcohol increased in that year. The consumption of 
alcohol continued to rise in 1934 and the number of reported cases 
of assault and battery increased. 

(b) On the other hand, however, the consumption of alcohol 
runs parallel with economic conditions; it increases in years of 
prosperity and decreases during the years of progressive depression 
and crisis. This justifies the conclusion that if other factors do 
not come into play, an improvement in the economic conditions of 
the country leads to improvement in the lot of the working classes, 
and this in turn to an increase in consumption of alcohol and in the 
crime of assault. Conversely, deterioration in economic conditions 
leads to a decline in the standard of living of the poorer classes, to 
a decline in the consumption of alcohol and in the crime of assault 
(see Table XXIII). It appears, therefore, that the consumption of 
alcohol is to some extent a secondary factor, dependent on the 
general economic situation, which is the real determining factor. 


TABLE XXIII 
Economic SiruATION, CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND ASSAULT AND BATTERY 





Changes in time of Cha in time of 
prosperity. ‘epneaicn. 
Increase in 1929 Decrease in 1932 
(1927 = 100). (1930 = 100). * 
Pe . Per 
Industrial output . , ‘ . : ree 33 a 34°5 
Real value of industrial wages . ‘ - | increase * — 34 
Rural market consumption ‘ no change — 7 
| 
Consumption of potable spirits i nieve F + 226 — 36°7 
Assaultand battery . . . «| + 26-6 — 19°5 


aes Under the present circumstances we are unable to give an exact figure of this 
rease. 


It would, however, be erroneous to consider that every improve- 
ment in the economic condition of the working classes must inevit- 
ably lead to a larger consumption of alcohol and to an increased 
number of assaults. This could be the case, but only if no other 
factors came into play which could neutralize the effect of economic 
amelioration of the working classes on their consumption of alcohol. 
If, for instance, the condition of the working classes improves con- 
currently with an elevation of their social and cultural level, the 
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larger wages earned will not be spent on a larger consumption of 
alcohol but may be diverted to other, hitherto unknown and un- 
experienced, needs.* 

Our investigation of the relation existing between assaults and 
economic conditions would be incomplete were we not to examine 
whether our data confirm the findings of so many criminologists that 
larceny and assault, during periods of prosperity and crisis, take a 
converse course. 


TABLE XXIV 
LARCENY WITHOUT BREAKING-IN AND ASSAULT AND BatTERY ( 1927-34). Inpices 
Base: 1928 = 100 





Larceny without 





Years. ! in. | Assault and battery. 
1927 . ; 99°4 80-0 
1928 . . 100-0 100°0 
1929 . : 99°7 101-3 
1930 . ‘ 104°6 pod 
1931 . t 119°0 99 
1932 . ‘ 147°4 4°0 
1933 - 156-4 te 
1934 - | 155°7 88: 





Our data, too, point to this interesting phenomenon. As can beseen 
from Table XXIV, the period of prosperity, 1927-29, was marked 
by larceny without breaking-in maintaining an unchanged level, 
whilst the number of assaults increased markedly. The reverse 
took place during the years of depression (1931-33) ; larceny without 
breaking-in increased greatly, whilst assaults decreased. A com- 
parison of 1933 with 1937 is most instructive: assaults remained at 
the same level but larceny without breaking-in increased by over 
55 per cent. When better times began to appear in 1934, larceny 
decreased slightly but assaults again showed a fairly great increase. 

With regard to homicide (see Table X XV), it must be pointed out 
that its course greatly differs from other offences hitherto investi- 
gated. It is marked by a rather irregular trend. It increases in 
years of prosperity, slightly decreases in the first two years of crisis, 
then increases in the third year of depression and, again, considerably 
increases in 1934. In order to examine the course of homicide in 
greater detail let us compare it with the course of such a typical 
economic offence as larceny without breaking-in and with an offence 
typically directed against the person as assaults. Table 26 allows 
us to draw the following conclusions: 

* See in this connexion: The Social and Economic Aspects of the Drink Problem London, 
193!, supporting this point of view. 
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TABLE XXV 
Homicipe iv 1927-34. AsBsoLuTe Ficures 








Years. | Absolute figures. } Years. Absolute figures. 
— =, } 
. -—— 1212 1931 . ; . 4 1-503 
1928 . ‘ , 1-382 |} 1932 .« ‘ . 1-490 
1929 . ° ° 3 1933 - ° . | 1-571 
1930 . ° ° 1° | 1934 - ; “| 1-goo 








(2) The course of homicide is only similar in some degree to that 
of assaults. There are similarities during the years 1928-30 (in- 
crease), 1931-32 (decrease), and 1934 (increase). But even during 
these years the course is not fully identical: assault increased only 
very slightly in 1930, whilst homicide increased greatly; in 1932 
assault declined, homicide only very slightly. Finally, the increase 
in homicide in 1934 was much greater than that in assault. Quite 
different trends were exhibited in 1933, when assault declined 
while homicide increased. 


TABLE XXVI 
Inpices or Homicipe, ASSAULT AND BATTERY, AND OF LARCENY WITHOUT BREAKING-IN 
(1927-34) 
Base: 1928 = 100 














Years. Homicides. _| Assault and battery. SS. 
1927 . 87-7 80-0 99°4 
1928. 100°0 100°0 100°0 
1929 1058 101°3 99° 
1930 . 120°4 104° 104° 
1932. 107° 8-0 147°4 
1933 - 113°6 8o- 156°4 
1994 - 137°5 88- 155°7 





(6) A comparison of the indices of homicide and larceny without 
breaking-in (the latter, it will be remembered, affords a very sensi- 
tive indicator of the economic situation) fails to show any parallelism 
between the courses of these two types of offence. There were 
certain divergences in 1927-29, 1931-32, and in 1934, and parallel- 
isms in 1931 and 1933, although the latter were of different degree. 

In spite of these inconsistencies, it can be stated that the curve of 
homicide reveals much greater similarity to that of assault than to 


that of larceny without breaking-in. This is brought out with 
3I 
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greater force when we compare the curve of homicide with that of 
the consumption of alcohol. 

Our investigations show that it is very difficult to ascertain the 
influence of economic conditions on homicide as this crime is far 
from being homogeneous. Not only do emotional motives come 
into play in the case of homicide, motives similar to those which 
appear in assault (from this point of view homicide is a more serious 
form of assault), but material considerations may also lead to 
homicide and sometimes are so important that certain types of 
homicide committed under their influence are purely economic 
offences. Cases are not rare in which the emotional and 
economic factors act together. In addition, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that, apart from this complex of motives, there are also a 
large number of homicides of quite a different type,’such as homicide 
by pathologically affected persons, or murders to conceal some other 
crime. In view of this great heterogeneity of motives under which 
homicide can be classified, it is extremely difficult to investigate the 
connexion between the aggregate number of homicides, as reported 
by criminal statistics and other social phenomena. In order to 
make an investigation of this type it is necessary to differentiate 
between the types of homicide; this, however, is, at the present 
stage of criminology, almost impossible. The problem of classifying 
homicide according to motive is closely bound up with the com- 
plicated problem of the investigation of character, temperament, 
instincts, and, in general, the whole human personality. Until this 
field of study is exactly and precisely worked out, there is little if 
any hope of being able to classify scientifically homicide with regard 
to the fundamental motives leading to its commission. 





TABLE XXVII 
ARSON IN 1927-34. ABSOLUTE FIGURES 
Years. Absolute figures. Years. Absolute figures. 
1927 . ; : 2-146 1931 . ‘ ‘ 3°830 
1928 . ° ‘ 2°352 1932 . ; ° 3°246 
1929 . , ‘ 2930 1933 - ; : 3-016 
1930 . ; . 3°931 1934 - ° . 3°290 


Table XXVII gives absolute figures of arson in the years 1927-34 
It will be noted that arson shows a distinct tendency to rise during 
years of prosperity (1928 and 1929) and this increase becomes 
particularly great and reaches its peak in 1930. During years of 
economic depression, arson decreases: in 1931 slightly, later in 1932 
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and 1933 rather more sharply. Arson increased again in 1934 with 
the improvement in economic conditions of that year. In order to 
study in more detail the course of arson let us compare its curve on 
the one hand with a typical economic crime such as larceny from 
fields and forests (we prefer to compare it with larceny from fields 
and forests rather than with larceny without breaking-in, for arson 
in Poland is also a typical rural crime) and on the other hand with 
such a common crime against person as assault. We have grouped 


TABLE XXVIII 
Inpices oF Arson, ASSAULT AND BATTERY, AND OF LARCENY FROM Frecps AND Forests 
Base: 1928 = 100 








i. | Larceny from fields | wart 

Years. Arson. focuses. | Assault and battery. 
1928 100°0 100°0 100°0 
1929. 124°6 977 101°3 
1930. 167°1 3°6 1049 
1931. 162-8 1134 99° 
1932. CY 138-0 144°9 840 
1933. | 128-2 153°8 = 


19984: | 139°9 1719 


these figures in Table XXVIII; from it we can draw the following 
conclusions: 

(2) With regard to thefts from fields and forests, arson follows a 
course which is diametrically opposite (with the bare exception of 
1934). In 1929 and 1930, when such thefts decreased, arson in- 
creased, and in 1931, 1932, and 1933, when these thefts increased 
arson decreased (see also graph 10). This diversity recalls that 
noted with respect to assault and larceny without breaking-in. 

(6) In relation to assault, arson on the whole followed a similar 
course. Both offences increased in 1928-30, dropped in 1931-33, 
and rose in 1934 (see also graph 11). 

_ In general, it is evident that arson, like assault, tends to increase 
in times of prosperity and to decrease during depression. The 
difference in the degree of the two trends, in spite of the similarity 
of direction, is quite natural. It will suffice to note the diverse 
environments from which the delinquents come (urban and rural 
in the case of assault, almost exclusively rural in the case of arson), 
the diversity of offenders (a much larger percentage of women 
commit arson than assault), the réle of pathological motive (much 
more frequent in arson than assault), and finally, the different effect 
of certain factors (e.g. alcoholism influences both types of offence 
but much more directly and vigorously in the case of assault), in 
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Grapnu No. 11. 


order to explain the difference in degree of the two trends, in spite 
of their identical reaction to depression and prosperity. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the same remark made 
regarding homicide applies to arson. This offence is, even more 
than homicide, heterogeneous in nature. Arson motivated by 
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revenge or hatred, arson arising on a pathological basis, arson 
prompted by some dispute or quarrel between neighbours, and 
arson as an accessory to murder (or to some other offence for the 
purpose of eradicating the evidence), are some of the varied kinds 
of this crime. In addition there are cases where the motivation is 
exceedingly complex and in which the factors entering into play 
are both numerous and diverse. 

Examining the various forms of arson, we cannot but come to 
the conclusion that there are in fact many different types of arson, 
such as “‘ arson homicide,” “ arson fraud,” “‘ arson assault,” “ arson 
damage to property,” “arson sexual perversity,” and so on. 
Obviously, therefore, the aggregate number of arson as reported 
in criminal statistics has no great value for establishing its causes. 

The converse relation, however, between the curve of arson and 
that of thefts from fields and forests (and larceny without breaking- 
in), and its similarity with assault and to some extent with homicide, 
indicates that, in spite of its heterogeneous nature, it belongs to the 
group of offences of violence against the person rather than to that 
of offences against property (compare graph ro with 11). 














SOCIAL EFFECTS OF CHANGE IN 
RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK AMONG 
INDIAN VILLAGERS 


By R. M. CLARK, P. R. LANGAR, and W. S. TAYLOR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


tenet article presents the results of a study of social change 
among a group of villagers in India following change in 
religious affiliation. The results indicate that under certain 
conditions change in religious outlook may be a dynamic 
factor producing extensive social change, even when acting 
in virtual independence of social and economic factors which 
might normally be expected to produce such change. 


II. Conprtions or Stupy 


The setting of the study provided conditions approximating 
as closely to those of experimental control as one could 
expect to get in a social study of this sort, and as a consequence 
inferences could be drawn with considerable assurance. 

Ten joint families, which had formerly been Hindu but 
are now Christian, and who lived in six different villages, 
were studied in detail, and compared with similar Hindu 
families. Of these ten, nine were still living in the same 
villages where they had been living before they became 
Christian, contiguous to the same Hindu families who had 
been their Hindu neighbours for two or more generations, 
and members of the same village community organizations. 
The tenth moved to the village as a young man, and had 
lived there most of his life. In all villages but one, where 
there were no non-Christians of the same caste, these families 
lived in immediate proximity to their Hindu caste-fellows, 
and, in the exceptional case, they maintained close contact 
with Hindu caste-fellows of neighbouring villages. In 
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several cases Hindu relatives lived with the Christians as 
members of one joint family, and in one other case they 
shared the Christian’s house. The Christian families were 
not isolated from the community life in any ways except 
those which followed directly from their change in religious 
affiliation. Changes in economic and social practices, such 
as those arising from the introduction of primary schools, 
the opening of roads, etc., affected Hindu and Christian 
families similarly in all respects other than those introduced 
by their change in religious affiliation. The conditions of 
social organization tended, therefore, to isolate the effects 
of change in religious affiliation, and to make possible a 
fairly clear distinction of this particular influence, making 
for division within the caste group, from the many other 
influences making for uniformity. 

The decentralized character of the Christian community 
contributed tothe sameend. The ten Christian joint families 
were scattered in six villages, of which the two extremes were 
about eighteen miles apart, a distance long enough, under 
Indian rural conditions, to make contact between the 
members of the two villages rare. A few other Christian 
families were scattered in the same way through other 
villages of the area. In no village were there enough 
Christians to form a separate community of any size. 
Because of the way these families were scattered in small 
numbers through several villages, it was difficult for them 
to gather together for joint action, and peculiarly difficult 
for them to stabilize their common characteristics in an 
institutionalized form. A Christian catechist visited the 
various villages periodically to conduct worship, and served 
as the main connecting link between them. The various 
Christian families were organized as a congregation, which 
was primarily an administrative unit, in virtue of the services 
which all the Christian families received from the catechist. 
It is beyond question that a limited sense of unity was 
developed among the Christians by the realization that they 
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were considered members of a single congregation, by the 
fact that they enjoyed in common the services of a single 
catechist, and by the news which he brought from one 
family to another. But it is also beyond question that, with 
Christian families scattered and isolated from each other 
as they were, these factors were much less effective than they 
would be with a group geographically more united and 
better able to function as a unit. Such effect as they had 
appeared to be due largely to psychological changes, by 
virtue of which the Christians shared a common distinction 
of outlook from their Hindu neighbours, and which were a 
precondition of the organizational unity rather than its 
product. The institutionalizing of the Christian community 
of interest through the congregational organization seemed 
therefore to be of more limited sociological significance in 
this instance than in many others, and to be of more value 
in strengthening a change already established than in pro- 
ducing such change itself. 

One must also note, in this connexion, that all the Christian 
families, except those in one village, lived in a village com- 
munity where they were considerably outnumbered by the 
Hindu members of their own caste groups. In a Hindu 
village, the elaborate interrelationship of caste groups is 
made possible only by a rigid code of interdependent duties 
and privileges, with heavy sanctions, which governs almost 
all an individual’s waking life. Living as a unit of the 
village organization, the Christian family could not escape 
daily pressure to conform to this code. The pressure 
brought to bear on the individual Christian family by the 
institutionalized forms of Hindu community life, making for 
conformity with Hindu organizations, would far outweigh 
the influence brought to bear on it by the single Christian 
institution of the congregation. The changes apparent 
between Hindu and Christian families, therefore, can hardly 
be attributed to institutional influences, but must be attri- 

*'W. H. Wiser, The Jajmani System. Lucknow Publishing House, Lucknow, India. 
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buted to prior psychological factors governing the individual’s 
response to these. 

The Christian families studied lived in a fairly remote 
section of Native State territory in India. A railway passed 
through the territory, but few of the villagers had used it. 
In a central location there was a dispensary provided by 
Native State authorities, and a police station. In one of 
the villages there was a primary school, and another primary 
school was accessible from one of the villages, though not 
actually in it. Nevertheless the Ballai' and Chamar! 
groups, from which the Christians had been drawn, were 
almost entirely illiterate. The administration of govern- 
mental authority was entirely in the hands of Indians. 
Europeans * were rarely seen, and, where seen, were not 
associated with governmental authority in the way that they 
would be in British India, or, to a lesser extent, in less remote 
sections of Native State territory. The missionary in charge 
of the territory was able to visit these six villages about every 
second or third year, and in between these visits the villagers 
rarely saw any European. Association with the Christian 
missionary was relatively slight and infrequent. Members 
of only two of these Christian families had ever gone outside 
their own locality to visit the centre where the missionary 
lived, where his school, dispensary, church, houses, and 
general leadership gave him a position of decided import- 
ance, and where, as a consequence, association with the 
missionary gained an enhanced prestige value. Only two 
of the fifty-five people in the ten Christian families had ever 
been given employment by the missionary or any mission 
agency. The catechist who worked in these villages had 
little contact with the governing authorities, and association 
with him consequently brought little prestige. In this 
particular area, therefore, association with the European 
missionary or the Indian catechist had very much less 

Depressed class groups. . 
* The name used in India for non-Indians from Europe or America. 
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prestige value than it would have in British India or even 
in certain less remote sections of Native State territory. 
Over against this influence must be set the fact that when 
these villagers became Christian they all lost status in the 
village community, suffered many social disabilities, and 
were in some cases severely persecuted. In the rigidly con- 
trolled Hindu village organization, such loss of status has 
more far-reaching effects than in an individualistic society. 
To the Hindu, such loss of status is a sanction which virtually 
destroys hope for the future, and brings him quickly to 
terms again. His life is so intimately dependent upon the 
accepted rules of his social group that the maintenance of 
prestige within his social group is of far more importance 
than any prestige obtained by association with a foreign 
body.1* To the normal Hindu of this area, the prestige 
value of conformity to his social group far outweighed any 
advantages arising from association with the foreign mission- 
ary. The latter factor, therefore, must be considered to be 
of very minor importance here. If association with the 
foreign missionary did have effective prestige value, it could 
only be to one whose outlook had been so altered that the 
approval of his Hindu social community no longer had the 
importance for him that it would have for a Hindu, in spite 
of the grave economic and social disabilities following its 
loss. We must therefore conclude that the differences 
apparent between Christian and Hindu families are not 
attributable directly to any prestige value of association 
with the missionary, but must be attributed to prior changes 
in outlook. 

The particular setting of this study therefore provides 
conditions in which the effects of change in religious affilia- 
tion can be studied in relative isolation, with other important 
sociological influences minimized or removed, and enables 

* This is, of course, not true in other localities where the Hindu social organization 
has become more extensively disrupted. 

* Cf. C. V. and W. H. Wiser, Behind Mud Walls in India. Allen & Unwin. 
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us to draw inferences with an assurance which approaches 
more nearly to that of experimental conditions than js 
normally possible in such social studies. 

In obtaining factual information it was often necessary to 
question the villagers themselves. In every case the answer 
of the first man was checked by at least one other, the 
answers being thus doubly checked for accuracy. Where 
an Indian Christian villager was questioned, it was felt that 
his answer might in some cases be affected by the desire to 
please his Christian questioner. Such questions were 
checked, in most cases, by asking them of the Hindu villagers 
as well, as it could hardly be supposed that the Hindu villager 
would be similarly influenced by a desire to please a Christian 
who was introducing influences tending to disrupt his social 
organization. If anything his answers would be influenced 
in the other way. Where the answers of the Christian and 
the Hindu villagers were in agreement the information was 
accepted as valid. Factual information appearing in sub- 
sequent pages was validated by these double checks. 


III. CHANGEs 1n Economic Status 


Of the six villages in which these Christian families lived, 
all but two were located in good agricultural districts. Of 
these two, one was located on hilly, rocky ground, and one 
on the immediate border of a hilly, stony district. For this 
and other reasons, the economic level of the Ballai and 
Chamar communities varied considerably from village to 
village. In estimating the economic level of various Christian 
families, therefore, each family was compared with Hindu 
families of the same village. For three families only this 
proved impossible, as there were no Hindu families of the 
same caste in the village, and these families were compared 
with others in neighbouring villages. 

The interrelationship of the various caste groups in the 
Hindu village organization is largely governed by a system of 
interdependent duties and privileges which is known in much 
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of northern and central India as the Jajmani system. The 
members of each caste group do certain kinds of work which 
no other caste group may do, but of which other castes 
receive the benefit. For instance, the Chamar group does 
all the leather work for the village. In return this group 
can claim compensation, which is generally granted in the 
form of gifts of grain at harvest time, of food at festivals, of 
fuel for fires, of the site for a house, etc. Each of the many 
castes in a village performs some service from which other 
castes benefit, and in return is granted certain privileges. 
These privileges very often take the form of economic 
necessities.' The man to whom service is rendered is known 
as the Jajman, and the right of claiming compensation as 
Jajmani Haqq. The result of the system is to turn each 
village into a self-contained unit with the power of imposing 
drastic sanctions on any individual refusing to conform.* 
For this reason the sanctions imposed by the village, as 
mentioned before, normally far outweighed the sanctions 
which could be imposed by any outside organization, such as 
a Christian congregation embracing several families from 
various villages. For this reason also the prestige obtained 
within the village group was of far greater practical import- 
ance than any prestige obtained through association with 
an outsider. , 

Table I gives a summary of the facts regarding the economic 
conditions of the Christian families, and a comparison of 
their standard with that of their Hindu caste-fellows. Four 
of the six families which were formerly Ballai have increased 
their level of income beyond their Ballai neighbours, and 
three of them show a very marked increase. Only one of 
them showed a decrease. On the other hand, three of the 


‘Cf. C. V. and W. H. Wiser, op. cit. 

* This is, of course, not true of societies, in more urban areas, where the disruption 
of the orthodox Hindu social organization is already well advanced. In the particular 
area studied no very considerable disruption has yet taken place, although the extension 
of centralized governmental authority, together with changes in methods of marketing 
and of transportation, were producing some effect. 
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four families who were formerly Chamar show a decrease of 
income. Not one of the Chamar families shows an increase. 


IV. CHANGEs IN SOCIAL PRACTICE 


The Hindu social life is organized about a group of 
social practices which are considered vital, and are enforced 
with all the sanctions at the disposal of society. The prac- 
tices centre chiefly about marriage rites, funeral rites, and 
rites of dining. 

Marriage rites are elaborate, and the regulations governing 
marriage are very severe. Marriage arrangements are 
strictly endogamous. Marriage outside even one’s own sub- 
caste is strictly prohibited, even when the number of mem- 
bers in the sub-caste is small. Marriages are always arranged 
by the parents, or by the head of the joint family, who is 
usually its eldest male member, and the average age of 
marriage in these villages is under ten years. Marriage rites 
are performed by the Brahmin priest. The marriage prac- 
tices are the expression of an attitude to marriage which is 
radically different from that characterizing more individualis- 
tic societies. Marriage is regarded as a social duty, in the 
performance of which an individual can have no choice. 
Consequently the intrusion of personal preferences, or pre- 
marital romantic attachments, is considered a disruptive 
factor to be feared. The danger of such intrusions is in 
practice avoided by ensuring that marriage takes place before 
an age at which such feelings can arise. These practices are 
obligatory on all Hindus in the village. The marriage prac- 
tices of the Christian families are summarized in Table II. 
It will be noticed that the only point on which they differ 
significantly from their Hindu caste-fellows is the higher age 
at which marriage is sometimes allowed to occur. They 
apparently have less fear of the intrusion of personal relation- 
ships into marriage practices than have their Hindu caste- 
fellows, although they are still governed by the practice of 
endogamy. 
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TABLE II 
No. of marriages | , : 

my a in family since Age at Ceremony Typeot |  ffartied to 

weed marriage. t atm rites. | moa-Chri leat 

1 . | Ballai a G years | Brahmin | Hindu = Non-Christian 
6 years | Brahmin | Hindu Non-Christian d 
2 Ballai 2 I A pre years — | See note* Christian : 
astor 
20 years Brahmin Hindu Non-Christian ! 
3 Ballai None 
4 Ballai None 3 
5: | Balls None | | j 
Ballai 2 8 years | Brahmin | Hindu | Non-Chrisian | 
i t1 years | Brahmin Hindu _—Non-Christian Bs 
a Chamar 1 a2years Brahmin Hindu — Non-Christian si 
Chamar I Adult Missionary Christian | Christian é 
| (western) | e] 
9 Chamar 2 g years | Brahmin | Hindu —_ Non-Christian . 
20 years | Brahmin | Hindu Non-Christian 3 





* In this case an attempt was made to combine traditional village marriage customs 
ee with a pmeato er Pag marriage ceremony. Several members of the Christian community 


Wong nn hiriians ofthe dict de ual age for mariage i unde tn yan 
No Christians in the district have married outside their original caste 
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The Christian families show a greater difference from their 
Hindu caste-fellows in funeral customs (Table III) than in 
marriage customs. The Hindu villagers regularly burned 
bodies of adults, though not of young children. The three 
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a ceremonies which they regularly observed were the Ghata, 
{ TABLE III 
” Do they attend] 1, Bo Gap a tend | 15 seaddbs 
i Family.| Caste. — - w Is Ghats | Ghata other ¢ Mauser | Mause Tal observed ? f 
1 .| Ballai | Burned Yes | Until 6 Yes | Until6 | No 
years ago ' 
2 Ballai Buried No No - No Un til about | No 
: 4 years ago | 
3 . | Ballai Buried No No No No No 
Fe 4 « | Ballai Buried No No No No | No 
¥ 5 . | Ballai Burned Yes | Until8 No Until 8 | No 
3 years yam og 
: 6 . | Ballai No deaths . No 
i - | Chamar | Burned Yes Yes No Yes | No £ 
. | Chamar | Burned No No No No No f 
9 - | Chamar | Nodeaths Yes | Yes 
10 . | Chamar | Nodeaths No | No 
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the Mauser, and the Sraddha. Of these, the last is much 
the most important from a religious point of view, the two 
former being of more social significance. On the part of 
the Christian families there is a fairly extensive repudiation 
of the funeral practices of their Hindu neighbours, the com- 
plete repudiation of the important Sraddha ceremonies being 
particularly noteworthy. 

Table IV gives estimates of the Christian families in regard 
to a number of other social practices. Regulations concern- 
ing interdining, the third of the groups mentioned above, 
are strictly observed by the Hindu villagers. No member 
of a particular caste or sub-caste may share food with anyone 
not a member in good standing of the same caste group. 
This is one of the most deeply ingrained of all social practices 
in the village life. The Christian families observe this 
practice in all ordinary affairs, as do their non-Christian 
caste-fellows, although they infringe it to the extent of sharing 
food and drink with other castes in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and also to the extent of taking food with 
the missionary, though the non-Christians will not do so. 
In other things, however, which are not so deeply embedded 
in the social background out of which they have come, the 
Christian families show greater change. It is perhaps worth - 
noting that the improvement in attitude towards neighbours 
has occurred in spite of social disabilities they were made to 
suffer after becoming Christian. It is rather striking that 
Christian families have given up the support of Hindu 
festivals to the extent that they have, when there is so little 
else to take the place of these festivals as relief from the 
monotony of village routine. 


V. CHANGES IN PERSONAL ATTITUDE 
It is peculiarly difficult to estimate changes in personal 
outlook among these people. Certain particular characteris- 
tics have been taken as objects of inquiry, and information 
obtained from the Christian families themselves has been 
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TABLE V 
‘i 7 eet aiieiteniialineiminaiaiie 
| superstition and Peaceful relations 
Family, Caste. Self-reliance. | Cheerfulness. | “fear of evil with other groups. 


spirits.* 








Ballai Increased Quite marked) Almost com- | Very good 


plete ; 
2 ./ Ballai Very marked Fair Yes Fair, rather aggressive 
3 - | Ballai Yes, good | Moderate Yes Fair, aay hot-tem- 
| per 
4 -. Ballai Improved | Greatly im- Almost com- | Good. Formerly very 
proved plete quarrelsome 
. | Ballai Good Moderate Partial Good 
2 - | Ballai Very marked Very marked | Yes | Very good 
7 -| Chamar Moderate Very Partial Very good 
moderate 
8 .|Chamar Moderate Very marked Yes Very good 
g .-  Chamar | Moderate | Improved | Partial Good 
10 . | Chamar Fair Fair Not yet | Good 


* Almost all the non-Christians use charms and amulets to ward off evil spirits, and 
resort to magic and burning in cases of illness. The attitude of Christians was judged 
by the presence or absence of these practices, coupled with their own statements, checked 
by the opinions of their non-Christian neighbours. 


checked by the opinions of Hindu neighbours and caste- 
fellows, as described above. The result gives evidence of 
very considerable change. This is perhaps most striking 
regarding freedom from the habit of drinking, which was in 
some cases excessive, and freedom from the fear of evil 
spirits, though it was also very evident for cheerfulness, and 
for self-respect and self-reliance. The data are given in 
summarized form in Table V. 


VI. INTERPRETATION 


The first striking fact reported is the difference in the 
degree of economic change shown by the families which 
were formerly Ballai and those which were formerly Chamar 
(Table I). It is difficult on theoretic grounds to explain this 
difference by supposing that Christianity itself acted as a 
selective force, in the sense that it appealed only to the most 
progressive of the Ballais and to the least progressive of the 
Chamars. And, as a matter of fact, the history of the various 
families suggests that, with the exception of family five, which 
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shows little economic improvement over its neighbours, none 
of them was outstanding before conversion. There are at 
least four other different ways in which one may attempt to 
explain this difference, and it is difficult to estimate accur- 
ately their relative importance. 

(a) It may be argued that the difference is completely 
unreliable because the sampling, particularly of the Chamar,, 
is inadequate. It is undoubtedly true that the sampling is 
inadequate as a basis for broad generalizations, particularly 
as three of the four Chamar families come from one village, 
and the lack of progress shown by Chamars may therefore be 
due to local conditions. Nevertheless when this village was 
chosen, there was no reason to suppose that local conditions 
would be in any significant sense peculiar, nor does a general 
knowledge of this and neighbouring village communities 
give any ground for supposing that such peculiarities do in 
fact characterize the village. In a study like this, such a 
knowledge of local conditions must be given considerable 
weight. 

(6) There are undoubtedly differences in the extent to 
which Ballais and Chamars are influenced by Jajmani rela- 
tionships. They are generally more of an asset to the latter 
than to the former. The Ballai, moreover, has on the whole 
a greater degree of freedom within the system than has the 
Chamar, in the sense that there is a greater diversity of occu- 
pations open to him. As a consequence, even among some 
non-Christian Ballais there are beginnings of a movement 
to break with the Jajmani system. This very probably has 
a bearing on the difference in economic improvement noted 
between the two groups. But it should be noted how it bears 
on this difference. It indicates a difference in the degree 
to which the Ballais and the Chamars are free to respond to 
a new stimulus. It does not indicate that either of them 
possesses within its own social tradition the new stimulus they 
require, or the whole Ballai group, Christian and non- 
Christian alike, would show similar progress, instead of the 
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Christians only showing progress over their non-Christian 
caste-fellows. 

(c) There are quite possibly differences in mental ability 
between the Ballai and Chamar groups. Familiarity with 
the two groups does give one the impression that the Ballais 
are mentally more alert than are the Chamars, possibly 
because of the greater variety of activities open to them, and 
the consequent greater variety of intellectual demands made 
upon them. There is no reliable evidence on this point 
apart from general impressions. If this impression is correct 
it would have a bearing on the difference in economic 
improvement, as it would indicate a difference in the capacity 
of the two groups to respond to a new stimulus. 

(d) When we attempt to find other differences between 
the Ballai and Chamar Christians, to which the difference 
in economic status can be related, we find the following: 
(i) All but one of the Ballais give up their Jajmani rights, 
while all the Chamars retain them; (ii) the Ballais have 
made much greater progress towards literacy than have the 
Chamars; (iii) the Ballais are more regular in Sunday 
observance than are the Chamars; (iv) the Ballais show a 
greater measure of freedom from fear of evil spirits; (v) the 
Ballais seem to show a greater measure of improvement 
in self-respect and self-reliance. The relative bearing of 
Jajmani relationships on the two groups has been discussed 
above. The difference in their attitude towards the reten- 
tion of Jajmani rights might be expected to be a very 
influential factor. Considerable doubt is thrown on this 
explanation, however, by the fact that family one, which 
shows the greatest economic progress of all, is the only one 
of the Ballais to retain its Jajmani rights, as the Chamars did. 
The other four differences all refer rather to their personal 
outlook than to their social status, and two of them, the third 
and the fourth, have a specifically religious reference. There 
is evidence, therefore, that the economic improvement 
shown by most of the Ballais is directly related to a change 
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in personal outlook accompanying conversion, and that this 
change was probably a product of conversion. 

This conclusion does not rule out the probable difference 
in mental ability, and the difference of position within the 
Jajmani system, noted above, as contributory factors. These 
limit the ability of the respective groups to respond to the 
new stimulus, and their freedom to respond. But the 
evidence suggests that, if the selection of families and villages 
is as free from local peculiarities as we believe, the stimulus 
to change is to be found rather in the change of religious out- 
look than in any other factors. Where there is no great 
change in personal outlook, the normal result of conversion 
in the Indian village society is a loss in both economic and 
social status, with relatively little change in social practice, 
as among the Chamars. Where, however, change in reli- 
gious affiliation is accompanied by considerable psycho- 
logical change, as among some of the Ballais, the normal 
disadvantages resulting on conversion are more than 
counterbalanced, and additional progress becomes possible. 

A second fact of interest is the difference between the 
change which takes place in funeral customs on the one 
hand, and customs of marriage and eating on the other. 
Change is relatively slight in the latter, but extensive in the 
former. In the Hindu village society social sanctions are 
imposed both for failure to observe funeral rites, and also for 
failure to observe rites of marriage and eating, though they 
are likely to be heavier for the latter than for the former, 
except in regard to the Sraddha funeral ceremonies, which 
are highly important. The difference in the degree of 
change can hardly be explained in terms of direct sanctions 
only. There appear to be three possible explanations. 
(i) Rites of marriage and interdining are both rites which 
require co-operation between several families. In this par- 
ticular locality the relatively small number of Christian 
families makes it inevitable that such co-operation should 
be between Christians and non-Christians, rather than 
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between Christian families only. In this the Hindu families 
hold the advantage. There are enough of them so that they 
can manage by themselves, without including the Christian 
families. The Christian families cannot do so. The Hindu 
group, as a consequence, can dictate the terms on which 
such co-operation shall take place. (ii) The practice of 
endogamy, on which the marriage rites rest, and the recog- 
nition of caste distinctions, on which the regulations about 
interdining rest, may be so deeply embedded in the beliefs 
of the villagers that even a radical change in religious outlook 
will fail to disturb them. This is quite possibly true with 
regard to marriage rites and the practice of endogamy. 
But the belief in the necessity of the Sraddha ceremony is 
probably as deeply ingrained in the thought of the Hindu 
village community as is the belief in rigid caste distinctions, 
and yet there is decided change in beliefs regarding the 
Sraddha ceremony. The fact that there is such decided 
change in one, but not the other, throws doubt on this par- 
ticular method of explanation. (iii) The Christian teaching 
which the Christian families received would apply more 
directly to questions of death and immortality than to ques- 
tions of marriage and interdining. Therefore their failure 
to show as extensive change for the latter as for the former 
may be due in part to a failure to appreciate the bearing of 
Christianity on problems of marriage and interdining as 
adequately as they appreciated its bearing on ceremonies 
connected with death and immortality. These three in- 
fluences probably act together, and our data do not permit 
us to estimate the relative proportions contributed by each. 

A third fact of interest is the extensive change that takes 
place in the more personal qualities (Table V). The Christ- 
ian families show greater change in these than in any other 
characteristics studied. This fact reflects a particular 
difference between Hindu and Christian forms of religion. 
Hinduism has channelled religious interests in the two direc- 
tions of theological speculation and of social duties, and in 
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the process has tended to separate from the sphere of religious 
importance the more personal qualities. Among illiterate 
villagers it is necessarily the latter of these two forms which 
is found. Whether a man is intelligent or unintelligent, 
honest or dishonest, is relatively immaterial in the religion 
of the Hindu villager, in the sense that, whatever these 
characteristics may be, so long as he performs his major 
social duties satisfactorily, and observes the major social 
ceremonies correctly, his soul will progress through the circle 
of rebirths towards salvation. This is why the Hindu society 
imposes such heavy sanctions for breaches of social con- 
formity. Christianity is much more intimately connected 
with the development of a certain type of character, and lays 
relatively less emphasis on the correct performance of pre- 
scribed social functions. The direct result of conversion has 
thus been, as in families one, two, and six, an increased 
emphasis on qualities of personal character. This change has 
been sufficiently obvious even to their Hindu caste-fellows, 
so that these families have now won back the prestige in 
village circles which they lost on becoming Christian. It 
should be noted, however, that this prestige is now based on 
a quite different ground from that on which it was based 
before conversion. Where, however, change of religious 
affiliation takes place without an adequate appreciation of 
this Christian emphasis, the change in personal qualities is 
less noticeable. 

The interpretation of these observed data leads to emphasis 
being placed on the psychological changes following con- 
version as effective agents for producing change in the social 
pattern of life, and for directly affecting economic standards, 
and social customs other than those in which the possibility 
of change is limited either by the necessities of social co- 
operation, or by an inadequate appreciation of the principles 
involved. 
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VII. CoNncLusION 


This study has dealt with ten Christian families living in 
six villages in a remote rural district in India, in communities 
organized on the Hindu pattern. The setting of the study 
automatically minimized the importance of certain factors 
often credited with producing social change, and made it 
possible to isolate the results of conversion, making for dis- 
organization within the community, from the many other 
influences making for conformity. The data observed pro- 
vide adequate evidence that the psychological change accom- 
panying conversion may in itself be a dynamic factor making 
for effective change in the social pattern, rather than a result 
of such changes produced by other causes. 
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ON CUSTOM AND SOME KINDRED 
CONCEPTS 


By Henry A. Mess 


[* a previous article’ in this Review the present writer 

suggested rather too readily that there was a recognized 
distinction between customs, social usages, and social 
institutions, though he was careful to add that there was 
no complete consistency. A further scrutiny has shown that 
there is a great deal of inconsistency, and a confusion both 
of ideas and of terms, which might be cleared away with 
great advantage. The present article is an attempt in that 
direction. Its method is, as was that of the former article, 
to examine the senses attached to terms by various socio- 
logical writers, to arrive thus at a number of concepts which 
need distinctive names, and then to adjust as well as possible 
the available terms to those concepts. The terms which are 
examined are: habit, custom, usage, folkway, social institu- 
tion. 

Habit, it is generally agreed, is in origin personal. It is 
the way of doing things into which a man falls by repetition, 
with consequent modification of the nervous system which 
facilitates further repetition. Each one of us has his personal 
habits. In so far as a number of persons share the same 
habits they may be called collective habits. But these 
shared habits tend to take on a distinctive nature; because 
they are common to a large number of persons they tend 
to acquire prestige, and any considerable deviation from 
them is likely to be regarded with disfavour. The members 
of a society become aware that certain modes of behaviour 
are prevalent, they approve those modes of behaviour, and 
often they enforce them. The terms with which we are 
concerned describe modes of behaviour at different levels 
of consciousness and of sanction. 


2 “ On Terminology,” SociotocicaL Review, January-April, 1940. 
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ON CUSTOM AND SOME KINDRED CONCEPTS 


Let us begin our examination of terms by referring to 
articles in two standard encyclopedias. The writer in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences says that “‘ the word custom 
is used to apply to the totality of behaviour patterns which 
are carried by tradition and lodged in the group.”' But 
he qualifies this by saying that “when applied to the 
behaviour of one’s own group the term is usually limited to 
relatively unimportant and unformalized behaviour patterns 
which lie between individual habits and social institutions.” * 

The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics bases its treatment 
of custom on Wundt, who describes it as “‘ any norm of 
voluntary action that has been developed in a nation or tribal 
community.” * Wundt places the stress on the imperfection 
of the obligation, as contrasted with the stringent obligation 
of moral law or of state law. But there is a strong pressure 
to conform inherent in a custom, and that distinguishes it 
from mere usage. 

Let us pass next to consult one or two writers who have 
made special studies of what we will denote provisionally by 
the generic term “ behaviour patterns.”” W. G. Sumner’s 
well-known treatise on Folkways bears as its sub-title: “A 
study of the sociological importance of usages, manners, 
customs, mores and morals.”” We conclude naturally that 
folkway should be regarded as the genus, and that the 
sub-title gives us a list of the species. But on reaching p. 54 
we read: “‘ Property, marriage and religion are the most 
primary institutions. They began in folkways. They 
became customs. They developed into mores by the addition 
of some philosophy of welfare however crude. Then they 
were made more definite and specific as regards the rules, 
the prescribed acts, and the apparatus to be employed. This 
produced a structure, and the institution was complete.” 

Here we have a gradation or hierarchy laid down: 
folkways, customs, mores, institutions. Well and good, but 


1 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, s.v. Custom. ® Ibid. 
* W. Wundt, “ Ethics,” i, 191, quoted £.R.£., s.v. Custom. 
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it is to be noted that folkway is no longer an inclusive term: 
a custom is something more and other than a folkway; both 
folkway and custom are species of an unnamed genus. 

Osborn and Neumeyer give us a hierarchy: folkways, 
mores, institutions. Later on they speak of customs: 

“* Not all customs are moral in nature. The group does 
things in certain ways to meet situations of need, which if 
repeated become customary. Sumner calls these folkways, 
When it is discovered that certain folkways are more desirable 
than others and a relation is seen between them and societal 
welfare, then the elements of good and right are raised to 
another plane and folkways become mores.” ? 

It is to be noticed first of all that folkways are said to be 
customary; secondly that the opening of the passage “ Not 
all customs are moral in nature ”’ suggests that customs are 
of two kinds, moral and amoral. Moral customs are 
apparently mores. If so, some other word is needed for 
amoral customs, and it would seem that the authors think 
folkways to be the appropriate term. If so, customs are 
distinguished as being either folkways or mores. 

In the later book which bears Sumner’s name, The Science 
of Society, the authors despair of “‘ custom ”’ as a scientific 
term: 

** Custom is by its nature a floating and undefined con- 
ception, and is accepted as a sort of pervasive and irreducible 
feature of life. In its varieties it is highly interesting and 
can be profusely and edifyingly illustrated, but to deal with it 
scientifically is difficult. It lends itself to irresponsible 
speculation just because it is so diffuse, evasive, and resistant 
to scientific devices for analysing phenomena, reducing them 
to orderliness, and handling them in the search for truth.” * 

Westermarck used the term “‘ custom ”’ fairly consistently 
in a manner peculiar to himself. According to him 4 


» The Community and Society, p. 84. 
* Op. cit., p. 171. 
* Sumner and Keller, The Science of Society, vol. |, p. 30- 
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custom was both a public habit and a rule of conduct.! 
He even goes so far in one place as to say that “ every 
custom constitutes a moral rule.” * ‘‘ The term ‘ moral,’ ” 
he says in another place, “ is etymologically connected with 
mos, which always implies the existence of a social rule, the 
transgression of which evokes public indignation.” * (The 
second part of this statement is certainly wrong; the Romans 
also used mos of personal habits. E.g. the well-known 
“ Tbam forte via Sacra sicut meus est mos.’’—Horace, Satires, 
I, 9.) But he qualifies this in other passages by speaking of 
“true customs’ and of “‘ genuine customs.” He allows, 
therefore, that there are prevalent ways of behaviour, often 
called customs, which are not obligatory. In one passage 
he calls these “‘ social habits.” ‘‘ Social habits,” he says, 
“have a strong tendency to become true customs, that is 
rules of conduct in addition to being habits.” * Elsewhere 
he speaks of “‘ usages ” and of “ practices.” It is to be noted 
that he seldom speaks of “ institutions.” Thus he refers to 
duelling § as being a “custom,” to female infanticide * as 
being a “ genuine custom” among the Hindus. He does, 
it is true, speak of marriage as an institution, of slavery as an 
industrial institution, and of communism as a “ very ancient 
institution.” But the term “ institution” does not appear 
in the very full index to The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas nor in that of The History of Human Marriage. In the 
main Westermarck uses “custom” to cover what most 
writers term “ institution.” Certainly “‘ custom,” as Wes- 
termarck uses the term, is far removed from the “ relatively 
unimportant and unformalized behaviour pattern” of the 
writer in.the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

But Westermarck, as we have seen, uses such terms as 
“true custom,” “ genuine custom.” What other kinds of 


* See The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, vol. i, p. 118. 
* Op. cit., vol. i, p. 327. * Op. cit., vol. i, p. 122. 
* A Short History of Marriage, p. 28. 
* The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, vol. i, p. 163. 
* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 485. 
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custom are there? “ There are customs which are too 
indefinite for assuming the stereotyped shape of law. There 
are others, the breach of which excites too little public 
indignation, or which are of too little importance for the 
public welfare to be proper objects of legislation. And 
there are others which may be said to exist unconsciously, 
that is, which are universally observed as a matter of course, 
and which, never being transgressed, are never thought of.” } 
But clearly Westermarck does not attach much importance 
to customs which are not normative. Yet we may ask 
whether there are not optional modes of behaviour commonly 
and widely followed which are of considerable social 
importance. And may there not be alternative modes of 
behaviour widely prevalent and existing side by side ? 
There is another peculiarity of Westermarck’s thought and 
terminology to be noted. ‘‘ Custom,” says Westermarck, 
“ regulates external conduct only. It tolerates all kinds of 
volition and opinion if not openly expressed. It does not 
condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act.” * This 
position seems to me quite untenable. It is true that it is 
not so easy to reach the thought as the act, but many societies, 
both ancient and modern, have attempted to do so as far 
as it is possible, and certainly not wholly without effect. 
Whether we think of custom as social habit, more or less 
unconscious, or whether we think of it as reflected upon and 
sanctioned, it certainly applies to ways of thought as well as 
to ways of behaviour. In the previous article * in this Renew, 
“‘ Established Ways of Thought and Feeling ” was suggested 
as a parallel term to “‘ Established Modes of Behaviour.” 
Westermarck’s classification is: 


(1) Indefinite or unimportant customs some- 
Customs times called ‘‘ social habits.” 
(2) True customs. 
True custom is in Westermarck’s thought at the end of a 
* Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 165-6. ® Op. cit., vol. i, p. 160. 


* January-April, 1940. 
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process of development; in the thought of L. T. Hobhouse it 
is much nearer the beginning. Hobhouse discusses custom 
in his Social Development: ‘‘ The life of the community rests 
on the system of common rules, and just as the community 
grows unconsciously and then begins to be made or modified 
by conscious effort, so do its rules grow unconsciously and 
then fall within the scope of deliberate purpose. The typical 
unconscious rule is custom.” + Hobhouse goes on to explain 
what he means by unconscious. A man is perfectly aware 
of what he is doing, knows that it is expected of him, and 
would expect it of others. But he knows it as something 
which nobody questions. He does not question it, asks no 
why or wherefore or why it has arisen, whether it is the same 
everywhere, whether it is just or reasonable. Nor is the 
practice defined in precise terms. It is, he says a little later, 
“a rule accepted uncritically and supported in any case 
that arises by general sentiment.” * Hobhouse distinguishes 
“custom ” from “ institution ’’; institutions are “‘ recognised 
and established usages governing certain relations of men.” * 
Hobhouse’s classification is therefore: 


U Customs. 
~— { Institutions. 


Ginsberg has drawn a distinction between “ custom” 
and “ habit” and also between “ custom ” and “ usage.” 

“ Psychologically, custom in some respects resembles 
habit, i.e. custom is habit that is followed not only by one 
individual, but by the majority of a community. Custom, 
however, is by no means identical with habit. The former 
involves a rule or norm and has an obligatory character. 
The term rule is intended to bring out two important features 
of custom, viz. (1) that custom is not merely a prevailing 
habit of action or behaviour; and (2) that this judgment is 
general and impersonal in its terms. The obligatory 
character of custom enables us to distinguish it from usage. 


* Social Development, p. 45. * Op. cit., p. 47- * Op. cit., Pp. 49- 
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The latter consists of those actions habitual to members of 
a community, which do not possess normative character or 
lack the sanction of moral constraint. Custom can thus be 
distinguished from habit by its universal and normative 
character, and from usage chiefly by the latter characteristic. 
Custom, in other words, is sanctioned usage.” ! _Ginsberg’s 
definition of institution is very similar to that of Hobhouse. 
His classification is therefore: 

Usage: Custom: Institution. 

It would be convenient if we could accept without further 
discussion the term “ usage” for those prevalent ways of 
doing things to which no sanction is attached. But un- 
fortunately it is the case that the term is sometimes employed 
of well-recognized and sanctioned practices; Church his- 
torians, for instance, employ it as a technical term for a 
number of rites and ceremonies. Indeed the Oxford 
Dictionary goes so far as to describe “‘ usage” as “ estab- 
lished custom or practice.” 

Thouless describes custom as “ behaviour requirements 
sustained by a tendency in the individual to conform to 
the kinds of behaviour usual in the group and by the 
pressure of group disapproval of their infraction.” * Pre- 
sumably there are also kinds of behaviour usual in the 
group, but not so sustained; these would be Ginsberg’s 
** usages,” but Thouless does not say anything about them. 
Indeed he is not so much concerned with classifying modes 
of behaviour as with classifying modes of thought; he speaks 
of “ behaviour requirements,” not of required behaviours. 
He distinguishes customs from laws, which are “ definitely 
formulated requirements of behaviour within the group, the 
infraction of which makes the individual liable to officially 
enforced penalties.” * Later on he distinguishes between 
customs and traditions; the latter are “ socially approved 


1 The Psychology of Society, pp. 106-7. 
* R. H. Thouless in The Study of Society (ed. Bartlett), pp. 118-19. 
® Ibid. 
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opinions and forms of verbal expression which are handed 
down in a group from one generation to another.” * 
Thouless’ classification seems to be: 
((1) Opinions without sanction. 
(2) Socially approved opinions—traditions. 
’: ) Behaviour requirements— 
" adely held | : (a) raved by fear of group dis- 
en approval—customs. 
(6) supported by official penalties for 
L infraction—laws. 
* * * * * * 

Enough has been written to show that there is a great deal 
of inconsistency in terminology at present with regard to 
prevalent modes of thought and of behaviour in societies. 
Certainly we can agree with Raymond Firth that “ custom 
is a much overworked word.” * Enough has been written 
also to indicate the points at which distinctions need to be 
drawn, and to indicate therefore the range of terms needed. 
Modes of behaviour can be classified very usefully in two 
ways: (a) according to the extent to which their existence 
and their significance are consciously recognized, (6) accord- 
ing to the extent to which conformity is optional or obligatory. 
The confusion in terminology is due in considerable measure 
to failure to distinguish between these. 

With regard to the first of these, there may be modes of 
thought and behaviour which prevail over so great an area, 
and so completely, that alternatives are not witnessed or 
heard of, and they may be of such antiquity that no memory 
survives of alternative ways of thinking or of behaving. In 
such cases the way of thought or of behaviour may proceed 
in deep unconsciousness that there is anything like a pattern 
which is being followed. If some thought of a possible 
deviation should escape into consciousness and receive 
expression, it will be received either with uncontrollable 


? R. H. Thouless in The Study of Society (ed. Bartlett), pp. 118-10. 
* Human Types, p. 130. 
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laughter or with deep horror. Thus the idea of the common 
people taking a considerable and active part in government 
has been entirely absent from many societies in many parts 
of the world and over very long periods, and when it emerged 
in Europe in the eighteenth century it was greeted first 
with ridicule and later on with horror. The idea of an 
artisan interesting himself in philosophy presented itself to 
Plato only as an example of the supremely ridiculous. 
There are doubtless unchallenged assumptions of our own 
society which are so far removed from consciousness that we 
cannot even guess what they may be. But they are probably 
fewer than in any previous age, because we know so much 
more about the varieties of thought and of behaviour which 
exist or have existed, and because this knowledge has 
induced a speculative habit. 

Next in gradation come those modes of thought and of 
behaviour of which Hobhouse wrote in the passage quoted 
above; they are followed in awareness, but it is uncritical 
awareness; there may be keen interest in minor variations 
of the pattern, but there is no realization that the pattern is 
only one of a number of possible patterns. Thus agricultural 
methods are traditional in many countries; those who prac- 
tise them are aware of them and are interested in their 
details and in their variations, but it does not occur to anyone 
that any fundamental change could be made in them. Very 
many human operations are carried on in this uncritical 
awareness. But again, modern facilities of communication 
are diminishing rapidly their number. 

At the next stage there will be full awareness that the mode 
followed is only one ofa number of possible modes. There may 
then be deliberate choice to retain or to discard. There may 
also be the deliberate initiation of new modes of behaviour. 
Such, for instance, are the institution of rites, the promulgation 
of laws, the setting up of organizations for various purposes. 
Of such deliberate initiations there are probably more to-day 
than at any previous period in history, but they have taken 
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place in all ages. And many, ifnot all, of the modes of thought 
and of behaviour which we have spoken of as practised 
unconsciously or in uncritical awareness must once have been 
new and deliberate. And much that we now practise con- 
sciously and deliberately may be practised unconsciously or 
uncritically in course of time. And between unconsciousness 
and full consciousness there are many gradations. 

With regard to conformity there is every shade of pos- 
sibility between untrammelled option and no option. This 
is a rather wider range than that between no social obligation 
and full social obligation; and it does not run completely 
parallel with the first range, that between unawareness and 
awareness. Where there is unconsciousness, or where there 
is only uncritical awareness, there is no real option; the 
thing is done because it is done, it occurs to no one to deviate, 
and no external enforcement is necessary. Where there is 
critical awareness, there may or may not be social pressure 
to conform, and the social pressure may take many forms 
and be of varying strengths. In the previous article the 
writer suggested as gradations: (a) recognized, () recognized 
as licit, (c) commended by public opinion, (d) expected by 
public opinion, (e) made compulsory.! 

We have now arranged modes of thought and of behaviour 
in two series: 


A B 
With regard to awareness With regard to option 
1. Pursued in deep un- 1. Entirely optional. 
awareness. 2. Recognized as licit. 
2. Pursued in uncritical 3. Commended by public opin- 
awareness ion. 
3. Pursued in critical 4. Expected by public opinion. 
awareness. 5. Compulsory— 
4. Pursued after deliber- (a) by social pressure. 
ate choice. (6) by absence of known al- 


ternative. 


1 “On Terminology,” Sociocoaicat Review, January-April 1940. 
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Our next task is to try to fit terms to cover these divisions. 

First of all, I would suggest as generic: Modes of Thought 
and Behaviour. Modes is, I think, slightly preferable to 
Patterns, since the latter term has a suggestion of deliberate 
design. 

Next, I suggest that A1 and Aa be classed as Social Habits. 
Ar and Ag are also B5(d). 

B4 and B5(a) are what Westermarck calls True Customs. 


They must be either Ag or Ay. I propose retaining Wester- 
B 


, B 
marck’s term for A3 { Bs (a)? but I should call A4 {nt (a) 
Institutional Behaviours, that is to say the behaviour aspects 
of social institutions. 

Bi and Be seem to conform to what is generally understood 
by the term Social Usages. They also must be either A3 
or A4. 

To Bg belong borderline cases of social usages which are 
usually in process of becoming True Customs. 

Our classification is now complete, and it is as follows : 


re { B5(6) Social Habits. 


As {Ba Social Usages. 
A True Customs. 
3 | B5(a) 
Ay {ne Institutional Thought and Behaviour. 


The Bg cases have been left out of the classification as 
merely transitional, though just because they are transitional 
they may be of special interest to a sociologist as indicating 
points where the social structure is relatively fluid. 

I cannot find any use for the term “ folkway”’; if it is 
employed, it would be well to regard it as covering Social 
Habits and Social Usages. 

This is as far as the writer feels able to pursue the matter 
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at the present time. It may be that terms should be found 
to distinguish between Ar and Aa, but the former of these 
categories is seldom discussed; it is quite easy, if necessary, 
to speak of social habits of deep unconsciousness or of social 
habits of uncritical awareness. The classes of Social Usages 
differ considerably, but it does not seem possible to fit them 
to any of the commonly employed terms, and I cannot 
suggest any short way of distinguishing them. The 
difference between the two categories of True Customs is 
one of degree only. The same is true of the difference 
between the two categories of Institutional Thought and 
Behaviour. 

The chief violence done in this nomenclature is te the 
word ‘‘ custom,” which is used in a manner which either 
eliminates or reduces to a minimum the element of habit. 
Or to put it otherwise, many writers would describe as 
customs what the writer is proposing to call Social Habits; 
he himself has often done so. It can scarcely be denied that 
“custom ”’ has often had a primary connotation of habitual; 
certainly the following of custom by individuals has usually 
an element of habit in it. Our analysis would be unsound 
if we did not recognize that in addition to the two gradations 
given above, based on awareness and on option, there is a 
third gradation, that of depth of habit. Repetitions produce 
modifications in the nervous system which make further 
repetitions more easy, deviations more difficult. This 
element of habit, which is of great importance psychologically 
and sociologically, is other than awareness and other than 
social obligation, and its gradations do not necessarily run 
a parallel course with theirs. The element of habit is 
always strong in Ar and Ag, usually in Ag. It may be 
strong or weak in A4; that depends partly upon the antiquity 
of the mode of behaviour, partly upon whether it is exclu- 
sively followed or alternates with other modes of behaviour. 
There is a higher probability of a strong element of habit 
as we pass along the series B1 to B4, and it is sure to be 
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strong in the case of B5(b). In the case of B5(a) social 
compulsion may have been applied to a well-established 
mode of behaviour, in which case the element of habit 
will be strong. But it may be applied to create a new 
mode of behaviour, or to insist upon the following of 
one hitherto optional and sporadic, and in these cases 
it will take time before the element of habit becomes con- 
siderable. 

Depth of habit is, as we have said, very important. But 
since there is as yet no way of measuring it, distinctions 
based on it are not easy to make, and it is not possible to use 
it as one of the bases for our classification. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that a useful contribution has 
been made to that classification of concepts which must 
precede the creation of a serviceable terminology. The 
suggestions as to terminology are necessarily more tentative, 
since terminology is a matter not merely of analysis but of 
convention. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL 
WARFARE 


By DR. ANDRZEJ WALIGORSKI 


[! is common knowledge that both social and economic 
warfare are implied by modern total war, though its most 
spectacular feature, the actual fighting, has, naturally, 
attracted most attention. In the present essay we intend 
to deal with some aspects of the war as it is conducted in 
the social sphere, that is by means of weapons which strike at 
the very bases of the social system, trying to penetrate, 
loosen, and ultimately to disrupt all the bonds of social 
cohesion. Within this vast subject, however, certain limita- 
tions must be made, and we therefore propose to confine 
ourselves to those social situations where the factors deeply 
rooted in human emotions, irrational elements, wish-fulfil- 
ment, various human desires, fears, and forebodings are 
likely to come to the surface. These states, as will be seen, 
are subject to a deliberate and planned attack on the part 
of the propagandist, who, playing upon human strivings and 
feelings, tries to influence our attitudes, lower morale, with 
the ultimate aim of undermining the social structure and 
producing general disorganization. 

Such attempts were very pronounced in the German 
propaganda of intimidation, which preceded and accom- 
panied the air attack upon these islands in the early autumn 
of 1940, commonly known as the Battle of Britain. This 
type of propaganda, again, played an important part in the 
Polish campaign of September, 1936 and when this was 
completed, it became a regular feature of the German policy 
of weakening the resistance of the Polish nation, and one of 
the frequent methods through which its moral subjugation 
was attempted. In addition to that, it produced on the part 
of the subjugated community certain reactions, which will 
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be described in somte detail in the later part of the present 
article. 

The facts concerning the Battle of Britain are now suff- 
ciently known. It might be, however, of some interest to 
recall a few facts illustrating the special nature of this pro- 
paganda of intimidation, somewhat jocularly described by 
the British Press as that of “ frightfulness.”” It began, as will 
be remembered, with dropping leaflets with Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech of July 19 containing his peace proposals, which 
were Called “‘ A Last Appeal to Reason.” 

A few days later, on August 17, the German broadcast 
was several times interrupted by such remarks as: “‘ Hello, 
hello; here is Hallman 55. To-morrow the sun rises at 
6 o’clock. Note especially 23 hours. Note the number 7.” ! 

On Wednesday preceding this message empty parachutes 
were dropped in some districts of England. Some time later, 
when the main attacks of the Luftwaffe had already begun, 
the German Radio broadcast that Big Ben struck thirteen 
times at midnight, which, needless to add, was impossible 
on account of the construction of the clock. To this the 
German announcer made the comment that the more super- 
stitious people saw in it a bad omen, while more rationally 
minded Londoners thought only that the mechanism of the 
clock had been shaken by the bombs dropped on Croydon 
(the distance as the crow flies is 11 miles). 

Many other examples illustrating this type of propaganda 
could be added: there was, for instance, advice on first aid 
coming from the German announcer, such as that a person 
with a stomach injury should suck a small piece of ice. 
The reader will note that the real meaning of such advice 
is not contained in the fact that it is medically wrong, but 
that it is apt to attract attention, easily memorable, and in 
the circumstances likely to cause anxiety. Sometimes even 


' A slightly different version of it was broadcast afterwards by Deutschlandsender: 
“ Achtung -V man 255. The sun rises at 6 o’clock to-morrow. In view of the weather 
situation do not watch cipher 24 but cipher 34. Also use No. 7.” 
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medicines were supplied: such were the pills disseminated 
from German aeroplanes, which, first feared to be poison, 
turned out, after medical examination, to be innocent 
tapioca. 

Or take other methods of producing social disturbance: all 
these threats by Haw Haw and his German radio colleagues 
that the Nazi parachutists must be treated according to 
international law under the penalty of reprisals on an un- 
precedented scale ; or his friendly warnings that particular 
districts or factories would be bombed on a given night, 
thus enabling their inhabitants either to evacuate or take 
cover. These are sometimes coupled with the threat of a 
new secret weapon, seldom specified, as, for instance, the 
death rays or flying tanks, but usually left in a vague and 
indefinite form. 

This, however, leads us to some observations of a more 
general nature. None of the statements discussed above 
actually aimed at conveying any real news. They were 
not items of information. On the contrary, they were 
instruments of action, highly charged with emotional con- 
tent, intended to produce certain changes in our ideas, and 
consequently in our behaviour. They were designed to 
influence our feelings, to confuse rather than enlighten, to 
inculcate fear and other emotions, to produce rifts in our 
mental posture. In effect, to create every sort of social 
disturbance. Truth was quite irrelevant here; and, in so far 
as they were used as instruments of action, these statements 
were not coherent, nor governed by such principles as logic, 
experience, or the chain of cause and effect. 

Some standard tricks of the trade have here been indicated, 
though not discussed in detail. Outstanding among them 
was repetition, perhaps the most certain’and most frequently 
used means of conveying suggestion. Mention should be 
made of at least one or two other devices, such as the 
common technique of harping upon human needs and 
desires, which are in many cases created. This is usually 
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done either by implanting an extremely clear idea in 
people’s minds, or in a roundabout way by a knack of 
association. Hence that vagueness and ambiguity, which js 
intended to reinforce a desire and to bring it to the surface. 
We have seen that the emotions, once evoked, were not 
allowed to fade; and, like his colleague from an Advertising 
Agency, the propagandist would make every effort to main- 
tain his victim in a state of mental strain. 

Nevertheless, what was perhaps most puzzling, was the 
tinge of mysticism and the supernatural which has permeated 
the whole campaign. In some cases it became intensified, 
in others faded away; yet it always escaped rational grasp. 
We could observe very well Hitler’s mystigue brought into 
play: the set of supernatural powers centring round him, his 
foresight, his infallibility, his commanding will—all this 
became a great asset for the propagandist. On the one 
hand, it gave him the necessary validation and backing which 
he found in the demigod’s attributes—a useful shield cover- 
ing any type of appeal, however irrational or even non- 
sensical. On the other, it provided him with a theme, on 
which he could harp incessantly, thus conferring the Fiihrer’s 
“‘charism ” upon the faithful. 

The situation was entirely different in Poland. Here, 
when the resistance was broken, the country was completely 
disorganized, and at the mercy of the invader and his 
propagandist. Yet, as is well known, modern war does not 
end with military victory. The invader, after having forcibly 
broken the military resistance, proceeded to crush the moral 
opposition of the people, and this was the task of propaganda. 

In its early stages it consisted of bragging about the over- 
powering might of the German arms, of extolling all German 
victories and depreciating and ridiculing all Polish resistance. 
Like a Frenchman of to-day, a Pole could hardly open 4 
German-controlled paper or listen to the radio without 
hearing of or seeing pictures of Polish aerodromes bombed 
and aircraft destroyed on the ground, or scenes of capitulation 
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of Warsaw, Modlin, and Hel; without reading articles describ- 
ing the course of decisive battles, where master strokes of the 
German High Command were contrasted with the failures 
and mistakes of the Polish Generals. It was sometimes 
hard to distinguish here between what was in the nature of 
a planned campaign to subdue the isolated points of Polish 
resistance, and what was spontaneous elation after victory. 
Whichever it was, the propagandist was not idle, making 
the most of the boom and enhancing it with a wealth of 
inventive detail. 

Also the old principle divide et impera was revived in a 
modern improved sense: on the one hand, groups, classes, or 
even nations were specified and blamed for the calamity 
that had befallen the Polish people, on the other manifold 
new groups were created. Certainly this was not done 
without skill and invention in which a great variety of 
principles—national, social, racial, political, sectarian, 
economic, territorial,and others were introduced with the sole 
purpose of making rifts in the existing social structure. In 
some Cases opportunities were created to escape from the 
despised class of the Knechtenvolk, and by gradual ordeals of 
initiation and purification to pass into the superior caste of 
the Herrenvolk, and to enjoy all the attendant social privileges. 
The whole line of propaganda, always changing and always 
adapting to new conditions and new requirements, seemed 
to be firm and consistent on one point, viz. in proclaiming 
that the Polish nation would never rise again. 

Fed with such a creed, amidst wild terror and savage per- 
secution, pillaged and exploited, men and women in Poland 
found themselves in a state of unspeakable suffering. Ham- 
pered in action, defenceless and powerless, at the mercy of 
elements on which they could have no influence, they sought 
comfort in spiritual resources. Religion became the chief 
fountain-head of the alleviation of human misery. Churches 
and shrines were attended by many people, in spite of the 
German efforts to prevent this. 
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But apart from religion, another set of forces was opera- 
tive, of an entirely secular character. 

It should be remembered that the country was then com- 
pletely cut off from world information. This was necessary 
in order “ to keep the folk quiet, and to protect them from 
Greuelpropaganda, conducted by the English and French for 
the purpose of inciting the Polish people.” Such at least 
was the opinion of the chief of the S.A. squad who came to 
search my mother’s flat for a wireless set. Naturally, Allied 
broadcasts were listened to eagerly, but this was a difficult 
and risky procedure, and only a few could manage it. 
Strangely enough, by the next day the news received had 
always spread over wide areas. In most cases, however, this 
process resembled that game of “ Russian conversation”’ in 
which a sentence passed from mouth to mouth is absurdly 
distorted by the time the circle is complete. Yet these dis- 
tortions were always on the same pattern, always grossly 
optimistic, always favouring the Allied cause. 

Indeed, the Poland of those days simply swarmed with 
fantastic tales and legends, with accounts of strange happen- 
ings and miraculous events. They circulated over the whole 
country, passing from mouth to mouth. They were amply 
commented upon, and, probably, in most cases believed. 
Here are a few examples of them: in our detachment, franc- 
tireurs rather than a part of a regular army, which was fight- 
ing in the forest regions of East Central Poland long after the 
official end of hostilities, I remember how more than once 
we were acclaiming Mussolini who was supposed to have 
joined the Allies and declared war on Germany. Strange as 
it may sound to-day, it looked to us plausible then, and we 
all believed it. When later on, we were taken prisoner and 
kept in a small town in Central Poland, most extravagant 
tales used to reach us: that Berlin was in ruins, that there 
was a revolution in Prague, that the French motorised 
columns had penetrated as far as Munich and were approach- 
ing Vienna, that the British had landed in Gdynia and were 
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on their way to Danzig. Such reports, which the civilian 
population used to bring to our place of internment, were 
always supposed to come from an original source—from some- 
body who had actually heard them on the wireless. How- 
ever, after one or two disappointments we soon realized their 
value and began to poke fun at them. What was, however, 
indisputable was that these rumours were not “ German- 
born,” that they were not tendentious, as one might expect, 
but that they were a product of the indigenous imagination. 
The official German doctrine was in those days quite 
different. It proclaimed then (that is, in the first week of 
October, before Hitler’s speech of October 6) the end of all 
hostilities, it promised to the German soldiers, as well as to 
us, a speedy return to our homes, while the war in the West 
was made quite negligible, and even some of the German 
soldiers were quite unaware of its existence. 

Another very common type of rumour referred to the 
alleged Allied raids on German-occupied factories and 
railways in Poland. Many people were supposed to have 
heard the bombs explode, some even were said to have seen 
British leaflets warning people to keep clear of highways 
and railway stations. The same people saw among larger 
concentrations of prisoners in a neighbouring town a few 
coloured Allied troops, which they described as Senegalese, 
while the more intelligent of my informants commented 
that these were brought to their town as trophies from the 
Western front, to impress the Poles. 

Many tales circulated about exploits of people, who 
became almost legendary figures. The most widespread was 
perhaps the tale about Captain Bajan.t On a plane, which 
he cunningly stole from a German aerodrome, misleading 
the guards with his good command of German, he made 
great havoc among the enemy. He plastered Krupps Works 
as well as several German aerodromes with bombs, after- 


! Famous Polish pilot. He won the International Challenge in 1934, and this made 
him very popular with the masses in Poland. 
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wards dropping leaflets displaying ‘‘ Gruss von Bajan ”—an 
unmistakable sign that Bajan had been there. There was a 
price of 1,000,000 marks on his head, and many people told 
me that they had actually seen the placards. Yet the elusive 
Bajan was always able to escape. In fact, the story was a 
pure invention. Captain Bajan, if I am not mistaken, was 
wounded in the first days of war and was then in hospital. 

So far the stories considered have been mainly unreal and 
fantastic, but dealt mostly with actualities. There was also 
another group of tales, also very common, in which the 
supernatural element plays an essential réle. Needless to 
add, the Catholic body of creeds forms the background 
against which these miraculous happenings are projected. 
Here is one good example of such stories. A bishop in 
one of the towns in Central Poland had a vision in a 
dream. Andrew Bobola, saint and martyr, revealed him- 
self to him and ordered him as well as the members of his 
diocese to utter every morning a prescribed set of prayers. 
This, as ran the comment of my informant (she was the type 
of old woman one meets hanging about the churches), was 
supposed to produce a miracle. The woman was obviously 
praying for it in a state of expectation. Since the miraculous 
annunciation took place in the morning, the miracle, it was 
said, would take place at the same time ; in fact, it might 
happen any morning. After a while, during which no 
miracle had occurred, she asked me the time, and on my 
reply, decided that it was too late for it that day, and 
resolved to wait till next morning. 

I should certainly not attach much importance to the 
exalted visions of one pious devotee, if the case were isolated 
and were not connected with another belief which had a 
general currency. In reality the whole Polish nation was 
waiting for an unexpected turn of events—for a miracle that 
would lead them out of their present impasse. This attitude 
had found its socially standardized form in the belief in the 
Hundred Days of Bobola, although it would be impossible to 
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establish its closer connexion with the specific case of the 
miraculous revelation, described above. These Hundred 
Days (in some versions 103 days) were generally conceived 
as a period during which the Polish nation would have to 
suffer its martyrdom, and the belief was very widespread all 
over the territory of Poland. Its end was then fixed for 
Christmas 1939, after which the right cause would triumph, 
justice would reign, and general happiness be the share of 
the Polish people. Undoubtedly, such a state of expectancy 
of millennial bliss was but an expression of unshaken con- 
viction of a quick Allied victory, given in picturesque, 
mythological disguise. As in the West, the war in Poland 
was then expected to be an extremely easy and light affair, 
in which the mere seeing of the Allied troops would result 
in an internal collapse of Germany. On that ground the 
stories of a swift Allied march thrived, and their connexion 
with the present belief now becomes clear. How strong and 
widespread this belief was may be seen from the case of a 
Polish workman, reported from a later date. When beaten 
by the German police, he was addressed in a fit of fury : 
“May your Bobola protect you now !” ; 
Mention must be made of another kind of mystic story— 
the prophecies, which seemed then to gain ground rapidly. 
They had already appeared during those tense months 
before the war, yet it was only now that they became very 
widespread and acquired a new social meaning. Usually 
longer stories, involved as to content and language, they 
were in most cases written down, and as leaflets passed from 
hand to hand. In the first place were revived the older 
prophecies of Vernyhora, an Ukrainian harpist, a figure 
deeply ingrained in Polish tradition and folklore. These 
auguries, dating from as early as the end of the eighteenth 
century, have been very much interwoven with the Polish 
romantic outlook, accompanying the people in all the crises 
of their eventful history. But besides those of Vernyhora 
a new set of prophecies appeared, resembling them very 
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much, and being, in fact, a continuation and somehow 
bringing them up to date. The latter will be subsequently 
called the Wieloglowski prophecy, since they were supposed 
to have originated in M. Wieloglowski’s country house in 
South-Eastern Poland during a spiritualist seance in 1893. 
Like those of Nostradamus, the Wieloglowski prophecy was 
taken down in verse, although its artistic merits are not 
particularly high. Here is the opening passage, and the 
reader may note its extremely involved language and the 
thread of the argument going astray amidst strange symbol- 
ism and far-fetched metaphors. 


** Twice ten years shall pass before the time arrives when fire will 
rain from heaven and when the prophecy of Vernyhora shall come 
true and the whole world shall be soaked in blood.” 

** Out of the conflagration of the world Poland shall rise again after 
the two Eagles have fallen into dust. However, her lot shall for long 
time remain ominous and her dreams shall not be fulfilled.” 

“When the sufferings of the people have lasted thirty years in 
anxiety and tears, there will come in the end a great Heart who 
alone shall perform the miracle.” 

“When moreover the Black Eagle shall besmirch the Sign of the 
Cross and spread out its ill-boding wings, two nations shall fall with- 
out anyone being able to save them, as Might is still above Right.” 


So far the prophecy was not particularly difficult to inter- 
pret and there was agreement among its commentators, that 
the two Eagles were those of Russia and Austria, the two 
fallen countries, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The Verny- 
hora passage seemed also not to present greater difficulties, 
since it was generally known that he foretold in 1786 that 
Poland would become independent when the Turks should 
water their horses in the river Horyn, and the fact of the 
Turkish aid to the Central Powers in the World War was 
considered as satisfying the condition of the prophecy. Yet 
not always does the symbolism appear to be so clear and 
easy to interpret in the light of historical events. For 
instance, a more obscure stanza, such as 
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“The Lion of the West basely betrayed by Him Whom he had 
liberated, and united with the Cock for the defence of a Young Lion 
shall lead a Young Man on to the throne,” 


gave scope to various possible interpretations. That “ Lion 
of the West” and the “‘ Cock” meant Great Britain and 
France respectively—as to that there was general agreement. 
But the identity of the “ liberated one” was most ardently 
disputed. It was first thought that it stood for the United 
States ; soon, however, it was shifted to Ireland, and then 
Norway. It was only afterwards that the decision was 
reached that it meant Belgium. Similarly, the Lion figures 
in the national emblem of Czechoslovakia, but also in that 
of Finland. There was also some dispute as to the “‘ young 
man led on to the throne.” First, people thought it might 
be Prince Otto of Hapsburg ; later on, however, he was found 
to be the son of King Leopold of the Belgians. Such differ- 
ences of opinion, leading to various schools of interpretation 
and to endless disputes between them as to the meaning of 
particular symbolic figures, were very characteristic of the 
state of mind prevailing in Poland at that time. People, in 
fact, waited for events, thought of them in terms of their 
comforting augury, twisting the reality in order to make it 
fit into this framework of revealed truths. 

In further stanzas, Poland and her destinies, naturally, 
occupy the pre-eminent place, but the federalist might also 
be attracted by certain passages, e.g., - 


“* Warsaw shall become the centre of the world, but three capitals 
shall be Poland’s.”’ 


Then, the prophecy goes on to depict the bloodstained world 
in a state of chaos from which, at the end of the prophetic 
vision, a great and mighty Poland emerges, stretching from 
sea to sea. This passage, strangely enough, contains the 
seer’s conception of the social value of the augury, although 
this is perhaps not expressed in exact, scientific language. 
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“ Poland shall arise extending from one sea to another, but you 
must wait for it half a century. The Grace of our Lord shall always 
protect us, therefore, Oh man—suffer and pray! ” 


git is not the sociologist’s task to discuss the metaphysical 

value of such “ revealed ” truths, nor to adopt the attitude 

of the believer, still less that of the agnostic, towards them; 

but, above all, to point out the rdéle they play in a given 

community. In analysing them, therefore, we have de- 

scribed the general setting in which they seem to have par- 

ticularly thrived. But we have also stressed their traditional 

) value and social range, pointing especially to the channels 
: through which they circulated, and the type of interest upon 
which they prospered and which in turn they enhanced. 
We have further observed how such stories and legendary 
tales, reduced under normal conditions to a meagre under- 
ground existence and kept somewhere in the storehouse of 
the community’s traditional knowledge, rise to the surface 
under certain situations, and are apt to become active social 
forces. Therefore, our main problem was to find out what 
are the conditions or agents of their release. In other words, 
under what social condition they are likely to emerge, to 
if overcome human minds, to colour emotions, and to influence 
} behaviour? It has become apparent in the course of this 
analysis, that it was in a situation of strain and tension, of 

emotional upheaval that they seemed to flourish particu- 
A larly; that they have grown rather out of human suffering 
and grief than out of happiness and fullness of life. They 

appeared as the expression of misery and disappointment, of 

baffled designs and frustrated hopes. Thus, such phantasies 

| became for the individual compensatory forces, making up 
F for privations; fulfilling, though entirely in the realm of 
fiction, his obstructed plans and desires, reassuring him con- 
stantly in the deadlock in which he found himself. Yet by 
the very fact of displaying the vision of a better and happier 
world, by nourishing his hopes and casting a veil over all 
that is dreary and oppressive, such products of imagination, 
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based on traditional wisdom, may play a very positive réle 
in the individual’s life. In fact, they become the channels 
of optimism and positive faith, and of victory over vacilla- 
tion; they strengthen his will to hold out, and thus become 
important forces of resistance. Being of entirely passive and 
enduring character, they probably do not carry sufficient 
power to rouse the community to action, but they undoubtedly 
strengthen the power of opposition. Again, by the very fact 
of splitting into specified periods what otherwise would have 
seemed an eternity, they assist him towards the day of relief 
which, he knows, will come sooner or later and which he 
associates with the Allied victory. 

And this reveals another raison d’étre of such mass phan- 
tasies, be they rumour, feigned story, or mystic revelation. 
Figments as they are, they appear to be important instru- 
ments of self-defence which a community, deprived of other 
more rational and material means of protection, is apt to 
develop spontaneously. And what under normal condi- 
tions any rationally-minded social reformer would strongly 
disapprove of, or perhaps even regard as the symptoms of 
social pathology, appears in the light of a great crisis and 
a nation’s ordeal to be the sign of a people’s reserves of 
strength, vitality, and will to preservation. 

It would not be correct, of course, to say that this was the 
only defence put up by the Polish community against the 
German domination. It has only been given special em- 
phasis, since that sphere of human activity lay within our 
special theme. In any complete description of the situation 
other means of resistance would have been given equal con- 
sideration ; above all, those forms of self-defence which are 
based on a more rational technique and take other than 
fictitious and irrational forms, 

_ Let us, however, return to our proper subject. An 
interesting sidelight on the actual réle of these mass phan- 
tasies within the opposing community can be obtained from 
the enemy’s way of reacting to them. Here, besides the case 
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of invoking Saint Andrew Bobola, which has been already 
mentioned, other examples are available. They all show 
German uneasiness about them, dissatisfaction, opposition, 
and even fury. Another type of reaction is an attempt to 
turn the case to one’s own advantage, and a good illustration 
of that attitude is mentioned in Madame Pilsudski’s book. 
She describes how in Wilno a proclamation was posted, 
saying that as the Virgin of Czestochowa had already 
favoured Hitler, so also the Madonna of the Ostrabrama 
would bless his cause and that the German troops would be 
in Wilno in time for Mass at noon on the following day. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous case was an article which I 
came across in a Polish-printed paper controlled by the 
Germans, published at that time in Cracow. It was speci- 
ally devoted to these, as they were called, superstitions, 
stupidities, products of a moon-struck people, and so on. 
They were ridiculed, and pointed out as unsuccessful, to 
prove which persuasion and threat were used. It was perhaps 
most striking that, whereas such “ products of mental aberra- 
tion”? were at the beginning of the article dismissed as 
irrelevant, in the end they were given full credit, with the 
difference only that native Polish mysticism was replaced 
by that of the Race of the Masters! Thus strangely enough 
the author rebuked one superstition which worked against his 
intentions, but deliberately and cynically employed another 
which favoured his case. Moreover, in further passages of the 
article reference was made to some pseudo-scientific works 
with a kind of gloomy and mystic historiosophy—in fact the 
typical quack literature, which seems to be very prevalent 
in modern Germany. Human development was conceived 
here as predetermined by a specific cosmic rhythm, which 
marks special periods and moulds human destinies. It was 
suggested that for those few to whom this specific rhythm 
of history was revealed (some authors and their works were 
quoted), the book of human destiny stands open. 


1 Memoirs of Madame Pilsudski, p. 48, Hurst & Blackett, 1940. 
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Strange and queer indeed was the Book of Wisdom, which 
the author partially unfolded before the amazed eyes of the 
; readers. Unfortunately only scattered fragments have stuck 
) in my memory, but these are telling enough. Thus, till 1932 
the world was merged in distress and chaos. Since 1932, 
however, a new era has come, a period of peaceful develop- 
ment and great prosperity for the peoples of Europe, and this 
Golden Age will last till 1960. Not until the years 1960—go 
will Europe face another danger, this time from some strange 

people of a different race who will come from afar (die gelbe 

Gefahr ?), and against which Europe will be protected by the 
| Germanic people. Thus, in place of the native Polish creed, 
which in the words of our seer ran “‘ Suffer and pray,” a new 
one—‘‘ Serve and obey ’—was suggested by the quack from 
the German Ministry of Propaganda. The end was, of 
course, the same salvation. 
) Many similar cases could be quoted. In all of them, no 
} matter what the method used—be it, as in the above-men- 
: tioned case, hammering-in the futility of further resistance, 
) coupled with sincere advice to seek protection with the 
powerful conqueror, or any of the others of which ample 
evidence was given in the paper, no matter what the nature 
of the appeal, rational or irrational, mystic or sober, per- 
suasive or threatening—the ultimate aim remained always 
the same. It was to break the bonds of social cohesion, 
promote the moral enslavement of a free people; and, after 
their subjugation, finally to destroy them. 

Such is the meaning of social warfare, so much spoken of 
nowadays. This set of weapons, as we have seen, was 
selected in such a way as to attack the sinews of a given 
society. We have also pointed out that such instruments 
in order to be effective must be specially chosen: invisible as 
the social bonds, intangible as the social cohesion itself, and 
delicate as the tissues of the social structure; yet as vast, 
manifold, and multidimensional as the network of human 
relationship. These weapons, as we have seen, were some- 
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times used as a further constituent of material warfare: 
but in some cases they were used separately, when the arms 
were about to play or had already played their part. They 
could be applied offensively or produced spontaneously by 
an assailed community as a defensive measure. 

The réle of social warfare has been extremely important, 
and, as we know, it has become a vital factor in modern 
times. Not all its vast possibilities could be, however, 
described in this article. Stress has been laid on its more 
irrational aspects. What seemed at first inconsistent, obscure, 
and even nonsensical, was found to be a regular campaign, 
entirely rational, skilfully and minutely planned, conducted 
with well-defined object. It was further found, that it was 
run on scientific principles and guided by a theory which, 
applied under various conditions and adapted to new and 
changed situations, becomes, a technique, well-tested and 
occupying an important place in the strategy of modern war- 
fare. It was, moreover, based on the latest discoveries in the 
social field, and it made full use of vast technical resources, 
especially great developments in the sphere of communica- 
tion and transmission. 

The application of social warfare is nowadays universal 
and its new possibilities vast and unexplored. Therefore, it 
can never be stressed enough that anything that deals with 
human emotions, that carries with it the power to let them 
loose (especially when modern technology makes the per- 
formance possible on a mass scale), contains always the 
element of the unforeseen and unaccountable; and it is 
therefore always dangerous, however insignificant and even 
trifling it may seem at first sight. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN SWEDEN’ 
By DR. J. HODIN 


INTRODUCTION 





Ho“ has it happened that Sweden, one of the first 
countries to establish the teaching of Politics in its 
universities, should give no recognition to the Science of 
Sociology ? 

Up to the present Sweden has no chair of Sociology in any 
of its universities. After the first steps in the study of the 
subject had been taken by Professor Steffen of Gothenburg, 
the only further progress made was indirect—a trend towards 
sociological treatment in many branches of science and 
learning. It can, however, be argued that progress inevit- 
ably took this form. Such sciences as Economics, Statistics, 
Law, Theology, and Psychology were concerned increasingly 
with the social aspects of their subject-matter, but could 
only slowly feel their way towards a treatment of basic forces 
and tendencies that would get outside the boundaries of their 
special fields. Such a development was naturally easier in 
the case of some studies than in others. Hence has arisen 
an association or inclusion of sociological teaching with 
already established subjects; at the University of Stockholm 
teaching of Sociology has been included in Practical Philo- 
sophy; at other universities in Jurisprudence, in Economics, 
or in Politics. 

It may be argued that this is an intermediate stage to be 
followed by a full development of sociological teaching. If 
we can trace in the history of thought an evolutionary chain 
from Theology to Philosophy, and from Philosophy to 

' Owing to difficulties of communication with Sweden since early in 1940 the original 
Swedish script of this article has not been accessible, and it has been impossible to obtain 
the author’s final corrections and his views upon doubtful points in the translation. It 
has been necessary to omit some portions of the script and to condense others. The 


bibliographical details are given from reference books available in this country and are 
necessarily incomplete.—Eb. 
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Sociology (without, of course, supposing that one developed 
from the other), we may anticipate that the last will not too 
long be refused a place in the sun. We may further suggest 
that an intelligent study of social life in its various related 
activities is a means towards adaptation to the necessities of 
evolution. Such a study is in effect Sociology with its special 
empirical methods and its special organization of knowledge 
in its own field. 

A further argument for a widespread development of 
sociological teaching is the need for a progressive under- 
standing of the social crisis of our time. Treated as an 
attempt to understand the living forces at work in our 
society, Sociology is no mere dogmatic or theoretical science, 
but an instrument in the hands of those who make it their 
aim to resolve the present crisis of Democracy without 
destroying Democracy itself. Sociology, indeed, may be 
regarded as an offspring of the democratic idea, able to face 
up independently, critically, and impartially to the forces 
operating in human life. A Swedish Science of Sociology 
will thus become a valuable means towards the development 
of Swedish community life. 


THE PIONEER: PROFESSOR G. F. STEFFEN 


The late Professor of National Economy at the University 
of Gothenburg, Gustaf Frederik Steffen, is the pioneer? of 
Sociology in Sweden. It is significant that he and Franz 


Oppenheimer were fellow students. 
In 1907 appeared Steffen’s book on the subject-matter 
and problems of Sociology.2 In this he treats the whole 


4 Steffen was accustomed to indicate certain earlier books published in the Swedish 
language which prepared the way for Sociology. Among these were Sundbirg’s book 
on the land and people of Sweden (Sundbarg (Gustav): Sverices Lanp ocx Fox 
(Sweden’s Land and People), 1901, the historical works of Montelius (e.g. Montelius 
(G. A. O.): Ow uirver 1 SveRIGE UNDER HEDNATIDEN, 1873 ; translated into English as 
The Civilisation of Sweden in Heathen Times, 1888), and the works of Westermarck. 

* SocioLocmn: Dess rOrEMAL OCH PROBLEMER (Sociology: its Subject-matter and 
Problems), 1907; translated, with additions, into German as Die GRUNDLAGE DER 
SozioLociz: EIN PROGRAMM ZU DER METHODE DER GESSELLSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT, 1927- 
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question of method applicable in sociological studies, pointing 
out that the investigation of a “life complex’ cannot be 
carried out by the methods used in Physics and Chemistry, 
as indeed biologists have already recognized. He examines 
the possibility of a psychological analysis of social facts, 
deals with induction and deduction in Sociology, considers 
method from the historical viewpoint, and studies the forma- 
tion of social concepts and systematizations. In this book, 
indeed, he may be said to have laid the scientific foundations 
of his own and later investigations. Although his views 
carry no weight at the present day, it seems that a know- 
ledge of them—-especially of his ideas on historical method, 
which have been sadly neglected—would act as a useful 
corrective. 

Space does not permit of a detailed consideration here of 
all Steffen’s works. His system is set forth in a comprehen- 
sive text-book in four parts published in rgo1—11.1' In the 
seven parts or volumes of his Social Studies he attempts to 
deal with the contemporary development of society and 
current problems of social life in Sweden from a sociological 
viewpoint.2/ Among the topics treated are civilization “and 
culture, technical development, prosperity, socialism and 
social democracy, the new social functions of women, 
development and progress. 

To show the wide extent of his studies mention may be 
made of his book on the general development of society and 
culture * (in which he argues for the concept of culture 
cycles, opposing it to the concept of linear development) and 
further of his work on the history of the world “in a new 
light.” ¢ His more political writings are also significant. 

1 Socio.oci; EN ALLMAN SAMMALLSLARA (Sociology: A General Study of Society), 


1910-11. Four parts. 

* SOCIALA sTUDIER: FORSOK TILL BELYSNING AF NUTIDENS SAMHALLSUTVECKLING (Social 
Studies: Essay on the Classification of Contemporary Social Development), 7 vols., 
1905-12. 

* VARLDSALDRARNA: SAMHALLETS OCH KULTURENS ALLMANNA UTVECKLING (Periods 
in World-history: the General Development of Society and Culture), 3 pts., 1918 20. 

* VARLDSHISTORIEN I NY BELYSNING (World-history in a New Light), 1921. 
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These treat of democracy and power politics! and of 
democracy in England,* while in 1915-16 he wrote on war 
and culture.* He devoted shorter studies to criticisms of 
Marxian social theory. 

Steffen’s work forms a complete system. It begins by fixing 
the position of Sociology among the sciences and proceeds to 
expound its tasks and methods. This leads on to an analysis 
of the psychological aspects of social life, and a treatment 
of the influence of natural conditions; social groups are then 
examined, and culture is treated as the essence of social life. 

While Steffen’s pupils have not continued in his line of 
thought, his works have given them a starting-point by 
raising questions and evoking criticism. He was the first to 
introduce Sociology as an examination test and it is thanks 
: to him that the University of Gothenburg now offers National 
ta Economics and Sociology as one of its subjects of study. 








ee THE APPROACH THROUGH VARIOUS SOCIAL SCIENCES 


While Steffen was advocating the recognition and develop- 
ment of a general sociology other students were moving 
towards a sociological viewpoint and undertaking tasks 
which might contribute to sociological studies. 

Among these an honourable place must be given to 
Professor P. E. Fahlbeck. In his books dealing with class 
structure—its origin, its relation to community life, its Swedish 
manifestations—he suggested a socio-political treatment of a 
fundamental modern problem,‘ while his books on the 
Swedish constitution and on parliamentary government‘ 


1 DEMOKRATI OCH MAKTPOLITIK (Democracy and Power Politics), 1927. 

® ENGLAND OCH DEMOKRATISMEN (England and Democracy), 1909. 

* Kric ocn Kuttur: SoOcIALPSYKOLOGISKA DOKUMENTER (War and Culture: Some 
Psychological Documents), 4 pts., 1914-17. The book aroused some controversy by its 
attitude to Britain and the British Empire. See War AND CIVILISATION: an open letter 
to a Swedish Professor, by J. M. Robertson, 1916. 

* E.g. Fahlbeck (P. E.), Der Apex Scnwepens (und Finlands), Jena, 1903. 

5 SVERIGES FORFATTNING OCH DEN MODERNA PARLIAMENTARISMEN (Sweden's Constitu- 
tion and Modern Parliamentary Government), Lund, 1904: French translation, 1905- 

Also SVERIGES NATIONAL-FORMOGENHET DESS STORLEK OCH TILLVAXT (Sweden’s National 
Assets, their Extent and Growth), 1890. 
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have importance in the field of political science. He was the 
editor of a Swedish review dealing with politics, statistics, 
and economics,! and he made a gift to the university of Abo 
(Finland) for the foundation of a Chair of Sociology. As, 
however, the science had no footing in the northern countries 
at that time the Chair was used for statistical teaching. 

Of wider influence, perhaps, was the approach from 
“practical” philosophy. Professor A. T. Hagerstrém, 
who lectured on Practical Philosophy at Uppsala University, 
has made a definite mark on the development of sociological 
research in Sweden. He has written widely on jurisprudence, 
building up a concept of law on a sociological basis, e.g. 
suggesting the derivation of legal compulsion from ancient 
magical beliefs. He deals with such topics as the State and 
Law; the idea of an impartial law; is the accepted law an 
expression of will ?; natural law in the science of penology; 
and the Roman conception of compulsion in law. Further, 
he has treated Marxism theoretically and systematically in 
an important book.* It may be said that the range and 
significance of his suggestions in sociology still wait to be 
explored. Even in theology his influence appears as respons- 
ible for a sociological trend. 

Pupils of Hagerstrém have followed the sociological 
tendency in jurisprudence initiated by him. Among these 
are Professor Lundstedt,* lecturer at Uppsala, and Professor 
K. H. Olivecrona,’ of Lund University. The criminologist 


* STATSVETENSKAP (POLITIK, STATISTIK, EKONOM!) (Political Science (Politics, Statistics, 
Economics)), Lund. 

* Der ROMISCHE OBLIGATIONSBEGRIFF IM LICHTE DER ALLGEMEINEN ROMISCHER 
RECHTSANSCHAUUNG, Uppsala and Leipzig, 1927. 

* SocIAL TELEOLOGI 1 Marxismen (Social Teleology in Marxism), (in Recta 
ACADEMIA UPSALIENSIS ARSSKRIFT, 1909). 

* See Lundstedt (A. V.), SuperstrTion OR RATIONALITY IN ACTION FOR PEACE: A 
Crrvicism or JurisPRUDENCE, London, 1925. 

* Olivecrona (Karl), Sruprer OVER BEGREPPET JURISDISK PERSON I ROMERSK OCH 
MODERN RATT, ETC. (Studies relating to the Concept of the Juridical Person in Roman 
and Modern Law) (in the Arsskrirr of Uppsala University, 1928). Also Law as Fact, 
Copenhagen and London, 1939; and THe AcQuisiTION oF Possession IN Roman Law (in 
the Arsskrirt of Lund University, 1938). 
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Olaf Kinberg’ has likewise published writings of great 
sociological value. 
ies Professor Einer Tegen is a pupil of Hagerstrém. While 
Be oe! lecturer on Practical Philosophy in Lund and later in Stock- 
ipo holm, he has given much attention to sociology. He has 
also studied the development of social psychology in America. 
To his influence is due the establishment at Lund of a 
Sociological Training College in which American as well as 











i : European problems in sociology are treated. He was the 
ae first President of a Sociological Society established at Lund, 
ee hd which is still active, and he assisted in the establishment of a 
4 ie library of American periodicals and in the translation of 
Rese certain American sociological writings. Since his transfer 
| aaa to Stockholm he has again lectured on social psychology 
| | and has been able to obtain the recognition of an elementary 
| general knowledge of sociology and social psychology as 
essential in the course of studies for a newly established 


: examination in Political Science. 

Professor T. T. Tegerstedt (who succeeded Professor Tegen 
as President of the Lund Sociological Society) has shown his 
indebtedness to social psychology in a recent book on World 
History.? 

Among the statisticians Professor S. D. Wicksell, of the 
Institute of Statistics in Lund, is notable for his adoption of 
the sociological viewpoint, which is specially apparent in 
his work on population. One of his earlier inquiries was 
much influenced by Durkheim’s well-known book on suicide. 

The writings of Herbert Tingsten, professor of Political 
Science in the University of Stockholm, also contain im- 


a 


1 Kinberg (Olaf), AKTUELLA KRIMINALITETS PROBLEM I PSYKOLOGISK BELYSNING 
(Current Problems of Criminology in a Psychological Light), Stockholm, 1940. VARFOR 
BLI MANNISKOR BROTTSLIGA KRIMINALPSYKOLOGISK SrupiE (Why do People become 
Criminal ?), 1935. Basic Prostems 1n Crmunoiocy, Copenhagen and London, 1935- 

® Tecerstept (T. T.), VERKLIGHET OCH VARDE: INLEDNING TILL EN SOCIALPSY- 
KOLOGISK vARDETEORI (Reality and Value: Introduction to a Social Psychological 
Theory of Value), Lund, 1938. See also VALUE AND REALITY IN BRADLEY'S PHILOSOPHY 
and Tue Prosiem or KNow enor in Scorrish PurLosopny (in the Arsskrurt of Lund 
University, 1934). 
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portant sociological material. Professor Tingsten looks upon 
Political Science as concerned with vital present realities, 
considers historical studies of less importance and approaches 
a sociological viewpoint. Among his published works are 
studies of various aspects of democracy, and of dictatorship, 
and a work on political behaviour.! 

Mention may be made here of the book on the history 
of Skultuna factory,* which is of much interest to students 
of sociology. This book approaches the type of local or 
regional survey well known in England. It deals with the 
whole district in which the factory is situated—its develop- 
ment, its economy, its geography, demography, cultural 
status, administration, and so on. 

The works of Thérnberg* and Petander‘ and _ the 
research work of Landtman* (a Finn of Swedish origin, 
writing in Swedish) also deserve mention here, as do three 
recent theses on the development of the labour movement in 
Sweden by Hild, Nédstrom, and Lindgren and Lindbom. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF SocIOLOGY As SUCH 


Steffen’s successor at Gothenburg was Professor Gunnar 
Aspelin. His activity has been along lines related to those 
mentioned in the preceding section, but he has also written 
on systematic sociology. For several years past he has been 
concerned with the history of social thought. One of his 
works treats the idea of progress in France*: another 


* See footnote 1, p. 94. 

* Erixon (S.), SkutTuNA Bruxs Historia (History of the Skultuna Works), Stockholm, 
1921-35. 

* Thérnberg (E. H.), FrAn DET MODERNA SAMHALLET (From the Modern Com- 
munity), Stockholm, 1935. See also SAMHALLSKLASSER OCH POLITISKA PARTIER 
Sverice (Social Classes and Political Parties in Sweden), Stockholm, 1917. 

* Petander (Karl), KLASSERNA OCH SAMHALLSUTVECKLINGEN (The Classes and Social 
Development), Stockholm, 1933. 

* See Landtman (Gunnar), THe Orion or THe Ineguaity or Soctat CLasses 
London, 1938. 

* Aspelin (G.), FRamsTecsipén 1 FRANSKT TANKELIV FRAN DESCARTES TILL CONDORCET 
(The Idea of Progress in French Thought from Descartes to Condorcet) (in the Arssxrirt 
of Lund University, 1929). 
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extensive work examines lines of thought and forms of faith 
in present-day thinking. The latter work includes many 
chapters on the problems of sociology, in one of which (on 
modern sociology) he writes at length about the systems of 
Durkheim, Max Weber, and the new rationalist-empiric 
sociologists of America, e.g. W.I. Thomas, Lynd, and Ogburn. 
In an interesting short essay he discusses the changes that 
took place in ideas during the nineteenth century.’ 

Another University teacher who has recently dealt system- 
atically with sociology is Johan Henrik Akerman of Lund 
University. In his last book * upon the problem of socio- 
economic synthesis he attempts to give a complete picture 
of the social sciences. In a chapter on the sociological 
thesis he discusses how far sociology can be regarded as an 
independent science and what is the field of work that falls 
to its lot. He is largely preoccupied with the question of 
how far sociological researches allow generalization and with 
the problem of fixing an ethical objective in sociological 
studies. He examines in detail the opposing elements in 
various sociological systems, e.g. mechanical and biological 
interpretations, descriptive and interpretative treatments, 
non-psychological and psychological systems of sociology, 
and soon. His general conclusion is that a further synthesis 
in the social sciences is possible and can be achieved through 
co-operation with sociology. An outline of these views is 
presented in a lecture given by Akerman to the Association 
of Sciences in Lund.*‘ 

1 Aspelin (G.), TANKELINJER OCH TROSFORMER HUVUDRICKTNINGAR I VAR TIDS IDEHIS- 
Torta (Lines of Thought and Forms of Faith: the Main Orientations in the History of 
Thought in Our Time); VAR EGEN TIps Historia (The History of Our Own Time), 
Stockholm, 1937. 

2 Aspelin (G.), SAMHALLSASKADNINGER OCH PARTIER: BILDER FRAN 1800-TALETS 
POLITISKA BRYTNINGAR (Social Attitudes and Parties: Glimpses of the Political Crises of 
the Nineteenth Century), Stockholm, 1931. 

* Akerman (J. H.), Das ProBLeM DER sOZIALOKONOMISCHER SYNTHESE in SKRIFTER 


UTGIVNA AV VETENSKAPS-SOCIETETEN 1 LuND, 1938. See also Akerman, Economic 


Prooress aND Economic Crises, London, 1932. 
* Some Views on THE Postrion or NATIONAL Economy IN RELATION TO THE SCIENCES 
(Swedish title and date not traced). 
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In Stockholm American empiric sociology has definitely 
found a place. This may be due to the attraction that 
Anglo-Saxon culture in general has for Swedes. In social 
science this attraction shows itself in the adoption of American 
sociology. The leader in this respect has been Professor G. 
Myrdal who, by applying in sociology the American form of 
thought, has developed a vital connexion in this sphere 
between Sweden and the U.S.A. Professor Myrdal’s depar- 
ture from German ideas and practice was already noticeable 
in 1932 when his book on politics and national economy 
appeared in German. There he shows himself conscious of 
the divergence between German and Anglo-Saxon schools of 
thought, frankly admits his inclination towards the more 
undogmatic Anglo-Saxon manner, and recommends its 
adaptation to German research work. The book, which is 
an enlarged edition of the original Swedish text,’ deals with 
the influence of political speculation on national economy 
and investigates the idea of value, the idea of freedom, and 
the idea of system in social economy and administration, in 
a thorough and up-to-date fashion. Myrdal has also con- 
tributed to the study of sociological methods. In an 
inaugural lecture delivered in 1934 he shows the necessity 
for a sociological and socio-psychological method and at the 
same time the inevitable limitations of such methods.* 

Meanwhile, it has been possible to establish an Institute 
for Social Sciences in connexion with Stockholm University, 
with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. It possesses a 
sociological library and organizes researches of which perhaps 
the chief, so far, is the series of Stockholm Economic Studies. 
Among these is Professor G. Myrdal’s study of the cost of 
living in Sweden, 1830-1930. Other volumes deal with 


_ + Myrdal (G.), VerensKAP OCH POLITIK I NATIONAL EKONOMIEN (Science and Politics 
in National Economy), Stockholm, 1930. 

* DEN PORANDRADE VARLDSBILDEN INNAN NATIONALEKONOMIEN : SAMHALLSKRISEN OCH 
SOCIALVETENSKAPERNA. TRE INSTALLATIONSFORELASNINGAR. (The changed picture of 
the world within national economy: The crisis of society and the social sciences. Three 
inaugural lectures.) Stockholm, 1935. Contains also Tingsten (Herbert), Stats- 
KUNSKAPEN OCH DEN POLITISKA UTVECKLINGEN. 
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wages in Sweden, 1860-1930, differential fertility in Sweden, 
the national income of Sweden, 1860-1930, political be- 
haviour, the rise of modern industry in Sweden, and 
so on. 

One result of these developments has been that the need 
for an independent Chair of Sociology has now been recog- 
nized. Such a Chair might preferably be established in 
Stockholm where it could become the centre for empirical 
sociological research in Sweden, with the best opportunities 
of obtaining the necessary material. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE POPULATION ComMMISSION 


A book by Alva and Gunnar Myrdal on the crisis in the 
population problem aroused great excitement at the time 
of its appearance in 1934.2. In this book American research 
methods and empirical conceptions were used for the first 
time in Sweden; its intention was to indicate the main lines 
in an up-to-date population policy. The problem is attacked 
from all sides: the Malthusian and the Neo-malthusian 
doctrines are critically examined, general theories of popula- 
tion surveyed, and statistical material is used to reveal the 
existing trends in the development of the population of 
Sweden. Problems of quality of population in relation to 
quantity, and of both in relation to the economic system, 
the standard of living, and changes in family life, are pre- 
sented in relation to social politics, and urgent questions 


1 The series of Stockholm Economic Studies (published in London by P. S. King 
and Son) is as follows: (1) Kock (K.), A Study of Interest Rates; (2) Myrdal (G.), assisted 
by Bouvin (S.), The Cost of Living in Sweden, 1830 to 1940; (3a) Bagge (G.) and others, 
Wages in Sweden, 1860 to 1930, Part I; (gb) Wages in Sweden, 1860 to 1930, Part II, by the 
Staff of the Institute for Social Sciences; (4) Edin (K. A.) and Hutchinson (E. P.), 
Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden ; (5a) and (5b) Lindahl (E.), Dahlgren (E.) and 
Kock (K.), National Income of Sweden, 1861 to 1930, Parts I and II; (6) Lundberg (E-), 
Studies in the Theory of Economic Expansion; (7) Tingsten (H.), Political Behaviour: Studies in 
Election Statistics; (8) Montgomery, Rise of Modern Industry in Sweden ; (9) Carlson, Study 
of the Pure Theory of Production. 

* Myrdal (A.) and Myrdal (G.), Kris 1 Bero-KnincsrRAGaN (Crisis in the Popula- 
tion Problem). Stockholm, 1934. 
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arising in these fields, as well as in the fields of education and 
morals, are revealed. 

The establishment of the Swedish Population Commission 
(which is associated with the Department for Internal Affairs) 
was the immediate consequence of the appearance of this book. 
Its chief practical result was the revelation of the danger to 
the Swedish nation of the great decline in the birth-rate. 
The main document issued by the Commission is a volume 
of considerations on sexual problems.! This volume consists of 
six parts. The first part deals with the decline of the birth-rate 
in Sweden and its direct causes; among the phenomena noted 
are increase in birth control, change in fertility of marriages, 
fertility outside married life, and so on. The second part 
contains a discussion on the principles of birth control. The 
rationalization of sexuality is considered critically and 
historically as well as in its ethical and social aspects. The 
third part discusses birth control from various technical 
points of view: (a) inheritance, (b) general hygiene, (c) family 
psychology and family economy, (d) population quantity. 
The fourth part deals with the special technique and hygiene 
of birth-control methods; the fifth treats the combat against 
sex diseases; and the sixth the provision of information on 
sexual matters and its place in an enlarged and improved 
educational system. 

This book is perhaps the most important work issued in 
Sweden in recent times in the field where vital and social 
phenomena are closely interwoven. Its publication implies 
definite progress in a humanistic sense in regard to the 
questions discussed. ? 

Sex problems occupied the Population Commission to such 
a degree that it set up a delegation to study these more 
thoroughly from the socio-ethical point of view. Among 
those taking part in this investigation were Mr. Bjérkquist, 


? BeTANKANDE 1 SEXUALFRAGAN (Considerations on Sexual Problems). Stockholm, 


1936. 
* See also Myrdal (G.), Population : a Problem for Democracy (Godkin Lectures, 1938). 
Harvard University Press, 1940. 
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Principal of the People’s High School at Sigtuna, and Professor 
Einar Tegen, Stockholm. The results were a series of state- 
ments on the population problem in its socio-ethical aspect. 
Topics treated were—The Family as Social Factor; Changes 
in Family Functions through Industrialism; Conflicts in 
Married Life and Divorce; Birth Control; and so on. The 
socio-ethical interpretation of the facts under these headings 
provided an objective picture of moral trends in the Swedish 
nation with regard to sex questions. 

Thus on the problem of raising the quality of the population 
it is said that one cause of the decline in the birth-rate is a 
growing sense of responsibility. If, therefore, it is held that 
the maintenance of quantity in the population is vitally 
important and also that the Swedish people have a living 
moral conviction of this, a contradiction appears, the explana- 
tion of which is given under the economic section. 

A publication of the report of the Population Com- 
mission has led to a number of special investigations. 
An important sociological study is that on wage-earning 
by married women, which was published by the Women’s 
Labour Commission and its Secretary, Mrs. A. Myrdal. 
This deals with the position of women in the labour market 
in general and with the married woman in particular. There 
follows an essay by the lecturer, Karin Kock, on work for 
women in Sweden, which treats the labour and wage con- 
ditions of Swedish women on a statistical basis. 


Two Stupies oF METHOD 


This article may close appropriately with a summary of 
two critical studies of sociological method recently published. 

Dr. Svend Riemer of Stockholm is a young research 
student who collaborated with Professor Myrdal in a study 
of internal migration. He is also the author of a research 
into the family budgets of the middle class in which he tries 
to establish a relation between the mentality of the Swedish 
middle class and their habits of spending. 
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In his essay' on objectivity and the forming of concepts 
in the social sciences Dr. Riemer deals with the problem of 
impartial objective research. Beginning with the statement 
that an ideology is formed as a result of theoretical appre- 
hension and not of a moral or psychological attitude, Dr. 
Riemer suggests that, in their present state, the social sciences 
oscillate between two extremes. The first is a far-reaching 
relativism which refers back to Karl Mannheim’s work: the 
second is represented by the opposition to those who doubt 
the objectivity of scientific research. Dr. Riemer then deals 
with his main theme in three sections: (a) the system of con- 
cepts in the science of sociology; (4) the link between a 
sociological system and factual material; (c) the individual as 
the “ natural” unit of socio-scientific research. 

Under (a) Dr. Riemer demonstrates the variety of socio- 
logical concepts, among which, he thinks, a hierarchy may 
be established. Karl Marx’s system of concepts is organized 
round his thesis of class conflict. Others, starting from the 
concept of feudal social order, arrive at the guild type of 
organization around which their system of concepts takes 
shape. Max Weber and the American sociologists put the 
individual in the foreground; Spengler lays emphasis on the 
morphological relations of civilizations. In each case a 
different set of definitions and of concepts is found even 
where, as sometimes occurs, the same words are used. Thus 
the meaning given to the word Capital by Marx is quite 
different from that given by Cassel: an employee with 
Weber is a kind of ideal type, with Marx he is a person 
having a definite position in the class struggle. 

Riemer proceeds to analyse basic conceptions in the work 
of Weber and of Thomas. He points out that Weber lays 
stress on evolution in history, which he explains on psycho- 
logical grounds, showing that events are the results of actions 
depending on human motives. The same problems for 
Thomas are to be solved by studying the adaptation of the 

1 The Swedish title has not been identified. 
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individual to his group. Dr. Riemer goes on to state that 
these different basic conceptions, and the methods appro- 
priate to each, do not rest upon metaphysical speculations 
but are the results of experimental attempts to justify 
objective empirical research. 

(6) How can a relation be established between a system 
of concepts and a mass of empirical material ? When facts 
are statistically determined the social scientist often finds that 
they cannot be linked in any systematic way: only a compre- 
hensive grasp of the empirical material can bring this about. 

(c) Dealing with the problem of the individual as a 
*“ natural” unit Dr. Riemer makes an attack on “‘ common 
sense ’’ psychology which would narrowly limit possibilities 
of understanding and interpretation. 

Dr. Riemer goes on to point out that the problem of objec- 
tivity in scientific research, which has been shown by him to 
be inseparable from the problem of ideology, can be carried 
farther only on the basis of a sound theory of conceptions. 
As, however, there can be no fruitful discussion between 
different constructions of thought the problem of acquiescence 
arises; an analysis of acquiescence continues the discussion. 
Dr. Riemer concludes that there is a possibility of a mutual 
understanding among ideologies; but the attempt to reach 
a “ final objective mechanism of conceptions ” he considers 
to be utopian. 


Dr. Fritz Croner has directed an investigation at the Lund 
Statistical Institute into the social position of privately 
employed workers in Sweden. Two of the preliminary 
studies in this investigation, dealing respectively with wages 
and working hours of privately employed workers, have 
already appeared in print.1_ The statistical investigation in 
this case was carried out by means of a lengthy questionnaire, 
which included social attitudes and ideologies as well as 
economic position, family situation, and similar external 


* The Swedish titles have not been identified. 
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facts. 38,000 questionnaires were distributed in 1935: 
7,433 (i.e. about 19°6 per cent.) were filled in and returned. 
In working out the results relations between various factors 
(e.g. between wage, occupation, and size of undertaking or 
between wage, occupation, and locality) were given special 
attention. The results on attitudes were grouped in accord- 
ance with social purpose, e.g. personal aims and wishes, 
relations to companions, position in an independent social 
group, and general social and political attitude. 

In his sociological study ! of workers of this type Dr. Croner 
treats of the economic and social conditions under which 
privately employed workers exist as a group within the popu- 
lation. Certain conclusions are stated (based on investiga- 
tion) about the mode of living of this group in relation to 
labourers and also on their position as a social minority; and 
there follows a socio-psychological essay on the social atti- 
tudes of privately employed workers in Sweden. 

The second essay in the criticism of method to be considered 
here is Dr. Croner’s study of social attitudes and empirical 
sociology. Its main interest lies perhaps in its outline for 
a new epoch of sociological research in Sweden. Three 
different types of activity are suggested as appropriate in 
this epoch; the first is the definition of purposes and the 
criticism of methods in sociological studies: the second is the 
collection of facts: and the third is sociological analysis. 

Dr. Croner begins his essay by pointing out the contrast 
between European and American sociology. This he inter- 
prets as a natural result of different traditions. He suggests 
that the Americans start from Spencer’s conceptions and 
therefore look on the organic view of society as merely an 
analogy; this has kept them free from the bonds of a rigid 
system. On the other hand systematization has become the 
mark of European sociology, under the influence of Comte, 


with his view of society as an organic system, every part of 
? Croner (F.), Dz SVENSKA PRIVATANSTALLDA : EN socio.ooisk stupie (The Swedish 
Private Firm : a Sociological Study), 1939. 
* The Swedish title has not been identified. 
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which is related to every other. Dr. Croner points out that 
Karl Marx divided the large unity (society) into smaller 
unities (classes) and thus made possible the discussion of the 
relations between classes. After pointing out that Max 
Weber’s remarkable work did not lead to the foundation of 
a new sociological movement in Europe, Dr. Croner declares 
himself a member of the American research school. 

Passing to the subject of objective and subjective data, e.g. 
social values, social attitudes, and on the basis of Weber’s 
ideas, he puts forward a view of social attitudes in their 
relation to action which is new to American sociology. 
Whereas Faris looks on an attitude as ‘‘ a tendency to act” 
and Allport as “a preparation in advance of the actual 
response,” Dr. Croner defines it as “‘ an opportunity for a 
corresponding social attitude.” 

The next part of the essay criticizes methods of empiric 
research into attitudes. He refers to arguments raised against 
the working methods of sociologists, e.g. the ‘‘ danger of 
verbalization,”’ which he represents as being only a difficulty 
of method. The problem is to perceive real attitudes, “ real 
reasons,’ not rationalizations, “‘ good reasons.”” The tech- 
nique of questionnaires, the use of material from daily papers 
and periodicals, the analysis of public attitudes, and 
methods of interviewing are weighed against one another 
and the boundaries of empiric research are defined. Further, 
Dr. Croner deals with the question of “‘ prohibited areas ” 
from which no reliable research results can be obtained, 
using investigations into religious attitudes as an example. 
The use of a “ formula” is discussed, Dr. Croner thinking 
this technique useful if it is confined to departments in which 
a direct reaction can be expected, and is controlled by other 
methods. 

Dr. Croner ends his study with the conclusion that socio- 
logical knowledge is still small in amount, and that the 
development of sound methods of increasing it is the first 
task of the moment. 
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